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WHO’S WHO 


ANTONI TARNOWSKI posts a Stop, Look and 
Listen sign for the United Nations to heed now. 
Count Tarnowski, formerly Second-Secretary of 
the Polish Legation in Washington, outlines the 
ethnic, cultural and defense problems of Eastern 
Europe which the democracies must face realisti- 
cally, if post-war diplomatic jockeying is not again 
to wreck the peace after the war is won.... 
BENJAMIN L. MASSE, Associate Editor of AMERICA, 
has long been a student of labor problems. In this 
issue he explores the pros and cons of the forty- 
hour week controversy and its relation to efficient 
war production. . . . GERALD L. ELLArD, S.J., is pro- 
fessor of Liturgical Theology at St. Mary’s College, 
Kansas. As a participant in the recent Liturgical 
Week at St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Father Ellard had 
asked himself about the results. A return visit gave 
him an inspiring answer—which he passes on to 
AMERICA’S readers. . . . WILLIAM M. HOLUB has a 
word for writers of letters to Editors—and those 
who are not. Are these letters Love’s Labor Lost? 
Father Holub, himself a persistent contributor to 
Correspondence Columns, made a test and found 
out. In addition to his activities as Editorial gadfly, 
Father Holub is the author of On the Humorous 
Side, now in its third edition. . . . ORLANDO A. 
BATTISTA, research chemist at the American Vis- 
cose Corporation, Wilmington, Del., writes on popu- 
lar science. This time he opens up the electric eye 
and its amazing applications to modern industry. 
. .. CHARLES A. Brapy picks the bones of the Iota 
at Hendrik Willem Van Loon’s Saint Nicholas 
party—uninvited—and finds it full of philosophical 
meat. Mr. Brady is professor of English at Canisius 
College, Buffalo. 
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COMMENT 











ON December 15, the War Labor Board decided 
by unanimous vote that it had no authority to 
intervene in disputes between organizations of em- 
ployes and municipalities. The decision ended, for 
the time at least, a serious threat to the right of 
States and municipalities to direct and control local 
civil-service systems. Three cases were considered 
by the Board, involving disputes in Newark, N. J., 
New York and Omaha, and in view of the impor- 
tance of the issues, several members of the Board 
asked that the reasons for their vote be made 
part of the public record. Dean Wayne L. Morse 
held that jurisdiction was denied the Board, since 
“the doctrines of sovereignty, basic in our form of 
republican government, and clearly enunciated in 
American jurisprudence,” gave the Federal Gov- 
ernment no right to intervene “in the absence of a 
state of martial law.” He added, however, that the 
Board should express its willingness to “offer its 
good offices,”” when requested by all parties in the 
dispute, in settling these disputes. Another mem- 
ber, H. L. Derby, wrote that he had voted against 
intervention by the Board, since no authority to do 
this was given the Board either by the Executive 
Order which created it, by the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, by the Fair Labor Standards Act, or 
by anything “in the Constitution of the United 
States, or any Federal law,” or any State law. Evi- 
dently, Mr. Derby felt that nothing should be omit- 
ted from the record. The dispute brings into the 
open the underlying question of the right of civil- 
service employes, or of public employes, in general, 
to strike, and that question we hope to discuss edit- 
orially next week. 


OUT of Washington comes word that the House 
Committee Investigating Defense Migration, popu- 
larly called the Tolan Committee, will be allowed 
to expire with the Seventy-Seventh Congress which 
created it. On the face of it, it is difficult to lend 
credence to this report, but inquiries of responsible 
people have elicited nothing that would contradict 
it. The moment is, therefore, opportune to insist 
as vigorously as possible that the Tolan Committee 
be permitted to continue its constructive work. It 
is not a “flashy” Committee; its Chairman and the 
members who work with him are not publicity 
hounds. But anyone who has read their balanced, 
factual reports on several critical aspects of the 
war program, knows that here is a group which 
has consistently placed the national welfare above 
sectional and political considerations. Through their 
studies of defense migration, they have been able 
to make recommendations on housing, on the use 
of farm labor, on the war-production program, on 
the mobilization of manpower, which have forced 
badly needed changes and resulted in a more ef- 
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ficient and unified direction of our war economy. 
If the little manufacturer has not been squeezed 
out of business, if the little farmer has been en- 
couraged to produce the food we need so badly, if 
the dislocations of war have not more seriously 
interfered with family life, if the ‘“business-as- 
usual” mentality is being gradually exorcized—a 
good share in these achievements belongs to the 
Tolan Committee. To discontinue it now would be 
a serious blow to the efficiency of the war effort 
and the whole national welfare. 


WORK in a colored parish frequently imposes upon 
a priest a very unwelcome burden of begging for 
financial aid. Few Catholics stop to obtain such an 
inside explanation of this fact as was given on 
December 14 by the Rev. Raymond Campion, 
pastor of St. Peter Claver’s Church in Brooklyn. 
Speaking under the auspices of the Irish-American 
Committee for Interracial Justice, Father Campion 
laid bare the real root of the trouble. “Negro Cath- 
olics,”” he said, “are most generous in their con- 
tributions. They have the innate generosity of the 
poor. They contribute of their poverty.” But the 
poverty itself, in no small measure, is the result 
of their own lack of economic opportunity. “The 
colored parishioner, because of racial discrimina- 
tion and inequality, finds it extraordinarily difficult 
to obtain a job in keeping with his personal dig- 
nity and his needs.” Said Chief Justice Joseph T. 
Ryan, of the New York City Court, and president 
of the Committee: “God never intended such un- 
charitable and unjust treatment of one of His own 
creatures,” and urged Catholics to take the lead in 
showing a change of heart. 


WRITING in Harper’s Magazine for December, 
Frank C. Hanighen sketches a picture of impending 
economic changes in England. While there is much 
dissatisfaction with the old liberal-capitalistic or- 
der, and widespread admiration for Soviet accom- 
plishments, Mr. Hanighen does not believe that 
England is going Communistic. It will, however, 
move toward greater social control of production 
and distribution. He tells how even such a conserva- 
tive group as the Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce recognizes that laissez-faire is dead, and is 
calling for the establishment of “Councils of Indus- 
try,” composed of labor, industry and commerce, 
which would assume the supreme direction of eco- 
nomic life. People are done with the absurdity of 
a system in which, according to the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce, “men in want of the necessaries 
of life should be denied the money with which to 
buy them because there was a super-abundance of 
those necessaries and therefore their services were 














not required to make more.” Nor would larger so- 
cial controls of industry destroy a traditional right 
of the British people, since, in the words of Sir 
William Beveridge: 
Private control of the means of production with the 
right to employ others at a wage in using those 
means, whatever might be said for it or against it 
on other grounds, could not be described as an essen- 
tial liberty of the British people. Not more than a 
tiny fraction of the British people had ever enjoyed 
that right. 
Readers of Mr. Hanighen’s article will be struck by 
the similarity between the “Councils of Industry” 
of the British Chamber of Commerce and the Vo- 
cational Groups of Pius XI. They will wonder, too, 
why so many American industrialists are more con- 
servative than the typically conservative British. 


AN ugly interlude in the war came to an end with 
the agreement of the Canadian and British Govern- 
ments to the Swiss proposal that war prisoners 
be unshackled after December 14. Canada was the 
first to agree, advancing the date to December 12. 
The British Government followed suit, expressing 
the hope that the German Government would also 
agree to Switzerland’s request. The Swiss Govern- 
ment has once again lived up to its traditional 
policy of trying to mitigate the horrors of a war 
in which it is a neutral. It was hardly worthy 
either of Britain or Canada to indulge in what 
might easily have grown into a competition in 
brutality. We imagine that both were grateful for 
the intervention of Switzerland, which gave them 
a means of withdrawing from an unpleasant situa- 
tion. What the Germans may do, should not influ- 
ence the actions of nations which profess Christian 
principles. The advice of the Virginia colonel to 
his son is not too wide of the mark. “Always re- 
member that you are a gentleman,” he said, 
“whether the other man is or not.” 


TUCKED away on the tenth page of a metropolitan 
daily was the following bit of information: 

Vejar Vasquez, Minister of [Mexican] Education, 
will be summoned shortly before the grand jury 
of the Chamber of Deputies to answer charges re- 
garding the administration of the Ministry, the press 
said today. 

Deputy Reynaldo Lecona Soto stated at yester- 
day’s session of the Chamber that Sefior Vasquez, 
among other things, was “attempting to establish 
teaching of a religious character—Catholic—against 
the present constitutional laws.” 

Sefior Vasquez is also accused of attempting to 
impair the efficiency of his Ministry, by creating dis- 
sension among the various departments of which it 
is composed. 

Minister Vasquez recently spoke in Saltillo in praise 
of rural missionaries. The priests, he said, in con- 
trast to the Socialist school teachers, are favored 
by ninety-five per cent of the villagers against five 
for the teachers. He has granted freedom of opera- 
tion to seminaries and colleges taught by the 
clergy. His ministry, however, is full of the termites 
of Lombardo Toledano, because the union of Gov- 
ernment workers is Communist in head and mem- 


bers. The Party Line demands that they fight 
Catholic schools, and Catholic labor schools, to the 
death. Union leadership in our country can see 
here one clear reason why it should be slow to 
tie up with Toledano. His Deputy puppets jump 
when he cracks the whip. He is the worst friend 
of labor in America. 


THROUGH a (to our mind) very fortunate chain 
of circumstances, author James T. Farrell’s porno- 
graphic classic, Studs Lonigan, is no longer per- 
mitted to be imported into Britain. This may not 
be a major event but, in its small way, it will be 
another step toward better understanding between 
the two countries. The book had formerly gone to 
Britain as one of the books recommended in a list 
entitled Interpreting the United States. Had this 
list been intended for specialists in the study of 
abnormal psychology or degeneracy, Studs Loni- 
gan could well have justified its inclusion. But how 
such a novel could aid any ordinarily decent Eng- 
lishman in understanding the United States is a 
dark mystery to us. It is precisely this kind of liter- 
ary work, sent abroad to Europe or to our South- 
ern neighbors, which confirms them in their sus- 
picion that we Americans are coarse, callous and 
utterly materialistic. There are, of course, people 
in the United States like Studs; there are people in 
England like him, too. There is no hypocrisy in our 
preferring to keep degenerates like him hidden from 
our neighbors. It is simply that we would prefer 
the English and others to meet us in a literary at- 
mosphere that is breatheable. 


DR. EDWARD A. HENRY, of the University of 
Cincinnati, is the editor of a book about colleges 
which does not contain a line about football. The 
title of this reticent volume is Doctoral Disserta- 
tions Accepted by American Universities, 1941- 
1942. Chemistry seems to be the favorite field for 
investigators, for it accounts for 588 out of the 
total number of 3,243 dissertations. Education 
holds the second place with 344, and economics is 
ranked third with 181. More than 100 dissertations 
were accepted in each of the fields represented by 
English, physics, modern history, biochemistry, 
psychology, botany, religion and zoology. Three 
general fields were about equal; physical science, 
with 873 dissertations, social science, with 858, and 
biological sciences, with 847. The humanities, chief- 
ly literature, art, history, and philosophy, provided, 
it is encouraging to observe, 403 dissertations. Co- 
lumbia, usually first in the number of degrees 
granted, yields this year to the University of Chi- 
cago, which has long held the second place, the 
numbers being 187 and 197. Wisconsin retains its 
customary third place with 163, and New York, 
California, Harvard, Ohio State, Yale, Cornell, 
Minnesota, Illinois, and Iowa, in the order named, 
each granted 100 or more doctorates. The totals 
show a decrease from the all-time high, 3,526, 
reached in 1940-1941. A further decrease, writes 
Dr. Henry, may be looked for in war years. 
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ROME observed the Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception simply but strikingly. Much of the pag- 
eantry had been dimmed-out by the war. Before 
the altar of the Basilica, the Holy Father knelt to 
read the prayer of consecration to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary; and a solemn hush fell over the 
huge throng which had packed itself into the 
church. Twenty Cardinals and many members of 
the diplomatic corps attended the ceremony. After 
giving Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, the 
Holy Father went to the balcony of Saint Peter’s 
and imparted the Apostolic Blessing to an overflow 
crowd of 50,000 in the square below. The Pope had 
invited the Roman populace to join him in a Holy 
Hour of impetration and expiation. Secular corre- 
spondents attending the demonstration have com- 
mented frequently, in the press, on the significant 
fact that the cheering thousands in Saint Peter’s 
Square repeatedly hailed Pius as “The Pope of 
Peace.” 


GENERAL Wladyslaw Sikorski, Prime Minister of 
Poland and Commander-in-Chief of the Polish 
forces, was the recipient of an honorary degree 
from Catholic University early in December. Jan 
Ciechanowski, Polish Ambassador, was the Gen- 
eral’s interpreter. Recalling Poland’s long history 
of gallant struggle against oppression, he declared 
that the present Polish generation, no less than 
their forebears, will fight to the end for the restora- 
tion of those moral values which the invader seems 
determined to exterminate. “I am deeply con- 
vinced,” the General concluded, “that the part 
which the Roman Catholic Church will play in the 
future moral reconstruction of the world will be 
enormous.” Archbishop Curley also spoke, and 
drew prolonged applause with a salute to Poland. 
Monsignor McCormick, as Acting Rector, extended 
the greetings of the University. 


LATEST of the high-ranking Catholic Prelates to 
raise his voice against the ghastly excesses of rac- 
ism is Cardinal Hinsley, Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster. Speaking in London, on “Poland Day,” the 
Cardinal joined his episcopal confreres of other 
countries in a frank denunciation of racial per- 
secution: 

Poland has witnessed acts of such savage race 
hatred that it appears fiendishly planned to be 
turned into a vast cemetery of the Jewish population 
of Europe. 

We appeal insistently to humane feelings and the 
Christian sense of justice of the whole civilized 
world, that a speedy end may be made of this whole- 
sale campaign of extermination. 

All through the black months of war, Cardinal 
Hinsley has distinguished himself for his wisdom, 
temperate judgment and zeal. The acts he deplores 
are too well authenticated, he pointed out, to be 
denied. 


WITH several illustrations, the story of “an archi- 
tectural revival in the Southwest” is told in the 
November, 1942, edition of Liturgical Arts, by 
M. A. Wilder, curator of the Taylor Museum at 
Colorado Springs. The revival is due to the com- 
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petent labors of the Rev. Agnellus Lammert, 
O.F.M., who has built four churches in connection 
with his mission of San José de Laguna, in New 
Mexico. The churches are at McCarty’s (now Santa 
Maria de Acoma), 1932; Mesita, 1935; Paraje, 
1936; and Acomita, 1940. With the assistance of 
planning by John Gaw Meem, distinguished Santa 
Fe architect and local historian, Father Lammert 
succeeded in building all four churches entirely 
without funds, both labor and material being fur- 
nished by the native Indian communities. Cash was 
needed only for glass, down-spout, stove and the 
lock on the front door, in his first venture, and the 
others followed suit. The result is a “shining ex- 
ample of what can be done by one man.” 


RECENT reports, originating from the Swiss Tele- 
graphic Agency, said that if Rome were to be 
bombed, the Holy Father would move from the 
Vatican to the Lateran Palace which is in the city 
itself. These reports are now declared to be without 
foundation, by the N.C.W.C. News Service. There 
is no indication that Pope Pius has changed his 
previous determination to remain at the Vatican 
even though bombs should fall on that holy and 
historic spot. 


PAUL V. MCNUTT’S Manpower Commission has 
drawn up a “list of Essential Activities,” on which 
there is no mention of religion and its agencies and 
facilities. Through the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, the American Archbishops and Bish- 
ops have called Mr. McNutt’s attention to this im- 
portant omission. Religion, first of the “free insti- 
tutions indispensable to Americans,” as President 
Roosevelt declared, cannot function without defi- 
nite adjuncts. Among others, the Bishops men- 
tioned churches, convents, orphanages, homes for 
the aged, poor and delinquent, day nurseries, ad- 
ministrative buildings, publications, seminaries, 
monasteries, cemeteries. Naturally the mainte- 
nance of such institutions requires men of training 
and skill, engineers, mechanics and the like. The 
Bishops make it clear that they regard the omis- 
sion of religion from the “essential-activities” list 
as an oversight which will be immediately reme- 
died. The Bishops fear that local Selective Service 
Boards and Government Employment agencies may 
take the omission of religion from the list of “Es- 
sential Activites” as a norm for their own judg- 
ments. 


CENTRAL theme of the fifth annual convention of 
the American Catholic Sociological Society will be 
“The Sociologist’s Contribution to the War and 
Post-War Reconstruction.” The convention will 
take place in Cleveland, December 27, 28, 29. 
Authorities in the several fields will discuss the 
war in relation to the problems of “Race,” “the 
Family,” “Delinquency,” “Labor,” “Housing.” The 
place of the Catholic social worker and sociologist 
in the present conflict, as well as the role each 
must play in post-war rehabilitation, are the other 
topics which make up this timely and realistic pro- 
gram. 




















THE NATION AT WAR 


IN Tunisia, following the loss by us, on December 
3, of Tebourba, about 15 miles west from Tunis, 
for some days rain interfered with fighting. The 
Axis Army then attacked again, and the British 1st 
Army withdrew. It is now holding a line, about 
twenty-five miles long from north to south, and 
twenty-five miles from Tunis, whereas at the begin- 
ning of the month it held an arc, forty-five miles 
in length, which at one point was only ten miles 
from Tunis. The Axis was stronger than had been 
expected. The British estimate, on December 4, 
was that there were only 9,000 Axis troops near 
Tunis. A week later this had been revised to 28,000; 
it is doubtful whether even this is correct. In Libya 
the British 8th Army has renewed its advance. 

The Russians have Stalingrad and its estimated 
200,000 Axis troops almost surrounded. The Ger- 
man command does not appear worried, having 
amassed supplies and ammunition for a siege. The 
Axis holds roughly a circle forty miles in diameter, 
which includes Stalingrad on the east edge, less a 
part of the north sector which the Russians hold. 
On the outside of this circle are Russians trying 
to “wipe out” the Germans and their allies who 
are inside. Outside of these Russians are more 
Axis forces, coming up to drive away the Rus- 
sians, if they can, and reopen the routes to Stalin- 
grad. The Russian offensive near Rzhev is mak- 
ing progress, but is meeting hard resistance. 

The British have bombed Turin, and the Ameri- 
cans have bombed Naples. According to Mr. 
Churchill’s speech of November 29, unless the Ital- 
ians overthrow their Fascist Government, and sub- 
stitute one approved of by the Allies, Italian cities 
will be subjected to prolonged, scientific and shat- 
tering air attacks. Bombing cities necessarily in- 
volves much damage and loss of life. As a means 
of forcing a people to stop fighting, it was first 
employed in the Spanish civil war; then by Japan 
against China for now over five years; later by 
the Germans against London and other British 
cities; and this year on an extensive scale by the 
British against German cities. In no case have the 
people bombed cried for peace. Spaniards, Chinese, 
British, Germans, have taken their punishment, 
and have fought on the more. The same may occur 
in Italy. Bombing cities appears to enrage the oc- 
cupants, and induces them to accept a feeling of 
hatred, leading to a prolongation of the war. Italy 
has been one country in this war which has prompt- 
ly admitted defeats and losses. This has led to a 
belief that the Italians are incapable of fighting, 
since they are always being licked, and that a little 
more pressure might force them out of the war. 
It may, but it is quite probable that it will not. 

Reports received, but not yet fully confirmed, 
indicate that Germany’s program for removing es- 
sential war industries to eastern occupied areas 
has received a boost. Moving machinery had been 
easy, but the workers had objected. Since the de- 
struction of their homes by bombing, the workers 
are now quite ready to move eastwards from West- 
ern Germany. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


STRAWS in the wind: 

The Works Progress Administration (WPA) laid 
off for the duration. 

More power constantly being given to Economic 
Stabilization Director James F. Byrnes. 

Declaration of war against Labor by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

Hopeful peace parleys in Washington between 
the A.F. of L. and the C.L.O. 

John L. Lewis’ drive to organize farm and dairy 
workers in Local 50. 

The sudden blossoming-out in Congress and the 
newspapers of talk about “bureaucrats.” 

The aligning of the Farm Bureau Federation 
with the NAM on Labor by Edward A. O’Neal. 

Leon Henderson’s resignation as Director of 
Civilian Supply (still the head of OPA). 

The election of Harrison Spangler as head of the 
Republican National Committee. 

The revolt of Montgomery Ward and its sub- 
mission to a Presidential order. 

The bringing of Selective Service into the civil- 
ian Manpower Commission. 

The submission of the Army and Navy to the 
civilian War Production Board. 

The increased powers of Secretaries Ickes and 
Wickard over oil and food respectively. 

It may be possible to discern a shape of things 
to come out of these thirteen apparently disparate 
items of news. There is no doubt that a great strug- 
gle is about to start in Congress and the country at 
large at the beginning of the new Congress in 
January. From this vantage point, this struggle 
is to have the following characteristics: 

The post-war-planning, isolationist, intervention- 
ist issue is to be soft-pedaled by both sides. 

Domestic issues are to be made the main point 
of criticism of the Administration. 

The principal points of this criticism will be two: 
Bureaucracy and Labor. The Administration is 
streamlining its war agencies, bringing them into 
the old-line Departments, with civilian control. The 
Ickes-Wickard-McNutt-Henderson changes all point 
to this. On the cther hand, the alliance of the West- 
ern farmers with the industrialists of the East 
points to a revival of the old and successful effort 
to show that employers of farm labor and em- 
ployers of factory labor have the same interests. 
Southern Senators will be sympathetic to this. 

Of the two issues, the Labor struggle seems to 
me to be the more significant in its possibilities 
for the future. If Labor can be shown to our boys 
at the Front to be discontented and grasping, their 
relatives at home, and they themselves when they 
come back, will be overwhelmingly opposed to any 
measures looking to Labor’s welfare. On the other 
hand, the President by a stroke of the pen can 
make the Bureaucracy issue look less menacing, 
though, of course, the regimentation of war will 
always cause discontents, where the burden of 
regimenting can always be subtly transferred to 
the inevitable shortcomings of the regimenters, as 
is being done. WILFRID PARSONS 
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IS THE PROBLEM 
IN POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 
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THE new phase of the war, initiated by the co- 
ordinated American and British offensive in Africa, 
seems to constitute a turning point in the whole 
history of the present world conflict. It makes con- 
sideration of the future peace timely. 

Mr. Sumner Welles, speaking at the Herald 
Tribune Forum, said: 

Surely, we should not again resort to the pro- 
cedure adopted, in 1919, for the settlement of the 
future of the world. We cannot afford to permit the 
basic issues by which the destiny of humanity will 
be determined to be resolved, without prior agree- 
ment, in hurried confusion, by a group of harassed 
statesmen, working against time, pressed from one 
side by the popular demand for immediate demo- 
bilization, and crowded on the other by the exigencies 
of domestic politics. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann, commenting on this dec- 
laration, says in his column in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune: 

This important declaration means that the Ameri- 
can government will wish the United Nations to 
agree upon the terms of an armistice which settles, 
before the fighting ceases, certain basic issues, such 
as the important frontiers of Allied and enemy 


states. 

These quoted statements are of primary im- 
portance. They reveal that the leading statesmen 
and political thinkers of America are aware that 
the time for outlining the basic principles of the 
peace has come. Mr. Lippmann adds to his state- 
ment another extremely important argument: 

It does mean that the basic frontiers should be 
settled, because, if they are not settled in advance, 
the armies of occupation will attempt to settle 
them by force, in order to present the statesmen 
at the peace conference with accomplished facts 
which cannot be undone except by force. 

This last point has an especially powerful bear- 
ing on the question, because it stresses the urgency 
of the problem, not only from the point of view of 
still remote peace negotiations, but also from the 
practical point of the immediate hazards of war. 

There is hardly any territory where those issues 
are more burning, and of more practical urgency, 
than in Eastern Europe. This complex land, where 
so many nations live together, and greedy im- 
perialisms are always waiting to jump at the throats 
of the various States, is a crucial spot for world 
security. As Sir Halford Mackinder, in his book 
Democratic Ideals and Reality, very strongly 
proves, Eastern Europe is the key to world dom- 
ination. And, hardly ever in history, was that ter- 
ritory in a more exposed and involved position 
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than during the present war. The war was started 
there and, unless democratic statemanship acts in 
time, Eastern Europe can become a source of chaos 
and continued bloodshed long after peace pre- 
vails elsewhere. 

I said in my article in AMERICA, of April 4, 1942: 

In analyzing their thousand-year-old tradition, one 
can say without exaggeration that, situated between 
two steadily growing Empires, the nations of East- 
ern Europe had to use most of their efforts to pro- 
tect themselves against being engulfed by either 
or both of the two neighbors. Their chief charac- 
teristic throughout the ages was their refusal to 
become either part of Germany or part of the 

Muscovite Empire later called Russia. The striking 

desire, repeatedly stressed, of those nations, was to 

preserve their individual cultural and political life. 

I come back to this old statement of mine, wish- 
ing to point out that the time has come when the 
Democracies, who are now starting their offensive 
war, must make up their minds about Eastern 
Europe. They must decide whether they consider 
a strong, independent Eastern Europe important 
and, if so, to base practical plans on that decision. 
There is no other way out, because only a strong 
Eastern Europe can survive. 

It is true that all the nations of Eastern Europe 
were made free after the last war. But facts have 
proven, tragically enough, that it is not enough to 
make nations free, if not sufficient power is given 
to defend that freedom. Freedom without power 
is a shortlived policy, sufficing only to satisfy na- 
tional emotions—until the next aggression. This is 
what happened with Eastern Europe. 

This policy cannot be repeated, unless the 
Democracies wish to allow a colonial system to 
be imposed on Eastern Europe, against the will 
of its entire population, and to the eternal shame 
of humanity. Here is a field for action, and for 
the application of the basic moral principles for 
future peace, which Mr. Lippmann speaks about. 
The matter is more urgent here than anywhere 
else, because the forthcoming United-Nations of- 
fensive might introduce a dangerous complex into 
Eastern-European lands, which it will be impos- 
sible to undo later. The American, British and 
European forces are going to march on Germany 
from Africa and the British Isles, the Eastern 
front being largely reserved for Soviet action. 

While American and British troops who land in 
Europe will be received with enthusiasm as libera- 
tors by all nations, one is sure to expect quite a 
different reaction if the Soviet troops are to march 

















into Lithuania, tsthonia, Latvia, Finland, Poland 
and the other countries of Eastern Europe. All of 
these nations were attacked, without provocation, 
in the course of this war—not only by Germany, 
but also by Russia. Their bitter experiences of 1939 
and 1940 have taught them that the Russian troops 
were invading, not as liberators, but as aggressors 
and conquerors, under the unacceptable pretext of 
military security for Russia. The looting and de- 
struction by the Soviet authorities that followed 
took from the invaded peoples any vestige of con- 
fidence in the good faith of their Eastern neighbor. 
It suffices to recall that two million people were 
forcibly deported by Russia from those countries— 
under most inhuman conditions. The small Baltic 
Republics have, to this time, been unable to locate 
one single national from their countries, trans- 
ferred for extermination to Siberia. The story of 
Finland is too well known in America to be ex- 
plained anew. If we add to this, that Soviet Russia 
is today openly claiming that the Baltic nations 
are her legitimate property, and that she con- 
siders half of Poland also as her own, hardly any 
enthusiasm can be expected from those countries, 
if the moment were to come for them to exchange 
the German yoke for Russian enslavement. 

One has to bear in mind that Eastern Europe 
is not an African desert, inhabited by wild nomadic 
tribes, indifferent to which armies cross or re-cross 
their territory. The nations of Eastern Europe are 
aware of their past and present; they cherish their 
traditions, and have a violent attachment to inde- 
pendence and liberty. Some of them are examples 
of democracy equal to Scandinavia and America. 
All are linked closely with Western Christian 
civilization. In numbers of population, also, those 
territories are not negligible. Together with the 
Balkans, they represent a total of approximately 
115,000,000 people—almost the equivalent of the 
population of America. None of these countries 
will bend its neck to a new yoke and accept prob- 
able extermination, just because such a fate would 
be determined by a member of the United Nations. 

When we speak today about the necessity of 
defining the principles of the coming peace, and 
determining the basic outlines of future boundaries 
now, let us start first with those countries which, 
unprotected, are in mortal danger, even in case of 
an Allied victory. What about Finland, that was 
dragged into this war against her will, by sheer 
aggression? What about Lithuania, Esthonia, Lat- 
via—whose territories Russia covets quite openly? 
And Poland, whose Eastern boundaries are placed 
in jeopardy by the Soviets? For every living Pole 
these boundaries are incontestable, and must be de- 
fended. What about Turkey, a neutral nation, with 
an anxious eye on Soviet penetration in the 
Balkans, and very well aware of its meaning? At 
the time of the signing of the Polish-Soviet agree- 
ment, in 1941, Turkey reacted very violently 
against the endorsement, by the London Times, 
of the Russian interpretation of the pact. The Lon- 
don Times suggested then that Russia be given 
general control over Eastern Europe after the war. 
Turkey knows very well that, simultaneously with 


the opposition by General Mihailovich’s troops, 
there are also independent Communist units fight- 
ing in Yugoslavia—and not always in agreement 
with the Chetnik leader. Moscow must be consider- 
ing those units as a part of the Red army, as their 
successes are sometimes quoted by the official Rus- 
sian war communiqués. Turkey knows that Rus- 
sia is interested in the Black Sea basin, in the 
Balkans, in the Danubian countries, Rumania and 
the rest of Eastern Europe. She is certainly anxious 
to know, what are the limits of Russian penetra- 
tion in these areas agreed upon by the Democracies. 

It would be a great mistake, indeed, if the ex- 
traordinary valor the Russian people show in their 
fight against Germany were confused with the 
tradition of Russian policy, and the future aims of 
Communism working in line with this tradition. 

Bearing all these facts in mind, there are rea- 
sons to believe that, unless the Democracies de- 
cide to act in time, at the moment of collapse of 
the German armies and the approach of the vic- 
torious Soviet troops, unforeseen events in Eastern 
Europe can happen. A war, waged as a battle of 
liberation for the Western world, would there turn 
into a bloody battle of domination and conquest, 
under indirect sponsorship of the Democracies. This 
is exactly the thing Hitler was attempting to at- 
tain for himself. No outcome more tragic and 
weighted with consequences could be imagined. If 
we consider the burden of oppression and terror 
in which all of Eastern Europe was living, through 
the last three years, the ensuing chaos can very 
well be imagined, and its dangers hardly be ex- 
aggerated. If such things were allowed to happen, 
the war in the East could continue endlessly, and 
the prevailing bitterness and disillusionment would 
be a blow to the moral prestige of the Democracies. 

If such a gloomy future is to be averted, im- 
mediate action is necessary. This action can be 
undertaken only by America, by a courageous act 
of American statesmanship. If American and Brit- 
ish interests in Africa could be divided in such a 
way that the entire initiative on the Western-Afri- 
can front was reserved for United States forces, 
why could not American and Soviet interests be 
so divided as to reserve the protection of inde- 
pendence for Finland, the Baltic countries, Poland, 
and the other Central and Eastern-European na- 
tions, to American forces? Very small contingents 
would be necessary, as the whole population of 
those countries would enthusiastically welcome the 
American soldiers, and collaborate with them glad- 
ly. All underground organizations would also im- 
mediately work with the Americans. Thus, any 
clash would be prevented. 

In addition to this practical military solution of 
the problem, a definite and clear statement by the 
United States Government—right now, before any 
invasion of Europe starts—assuring the Eastern 
European nations of America’s decision to guaran- 
tee and protect their independence, sovereignty and 
territorial integrity, would be of tremendous im- 
portance. Such a declaration would be in agree- 
ment with Mr. Lippmann’s suggestion—to prevent 
future acts of force by a timely stand. 
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ITS TIME TO STOP SNIPING 
AT THE FORTY-HOUR WEEK 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 











IN recent weeks, the controversy over the forty- 
hour week has flared up again. Last spring, when 
the Smith Bill was voted down in the House, this 
dangerously divisive issue seemed settled. But here 
it is once more, as challenging as ever; and once 
more people are taking sides, sharp words are fly- 
ing back and forth and tempers are generally get- 
ting out of hand. 

Some of the ill-feeling is due to the use of argu- 
ments which are entirely off the point—arguments 
like the one derived from the tragic example of 
French industry. Although it has been shown that 
the effect of Léon Blum’s legislation was to pre- 
vent machines, not men, from working longer than 
forty hours a week, and that there is, consequent- 
ly, only a superficial likeness between the French 
law and our Wages-and-Hours Act, speakers con- 
tinue to accuse organized labor of repeating the 
folly of French workers. This is hitting below the 
belt. 

So is the Guadalcanal argument, the one that 
goes: “If the Marines on Guadalcanal had a forty- 
hour week (last winter it was the boys on Bataan), 
where would we be, etc.” Only more so, because 
this argument cannot be answered without seem- 
ing to depreciate the sacrifice, in some cases the 
supreme sacrifice, of fighting for one’s country. 
We ought to recognize that the comparison between 
the respective efforts of civilians and soldiers has 
only a limited validity. It can spur us on to do 
more than we are doing. But pushed too far, as in 
this case, it proves too much and becomes, in the 
hands of a demagogue, a menace to solidarity. 

These reasons for changing the forty-hour week 
are, however, no more reprehensible than the 
charge, advanced by a prominent Federal official, 
that “the Nazi propaganda machine is behind this 
whole movement to do away with the wage-and- 
hour standards, although I cannot cite chapter and 
verse; and the newspapers have been taken in.” 
Debate on this low level, it need scarcely be pointed 
out, is an incitement to class hatred and a threat 
to democratic institutions. 

The only issue in the fight over the forty-hour 
week is this: will the suspension of the overtime 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act con- 
tribute more to our domestic war effort than will 
their retention? If it will, the law ought to be 
changed. If it will not, or if there is serious doubt 
whether or not it will, the whole controversy should 
be dropped at once. 
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Stripped to their essentials, what are the argu- 
ments pro and con? 

The reasons advanced for extending the basic 
work-week to forty-eight hours are chiefly two: 
the longer work week will 1) mitigate the danger 
of inflation; and 2) help notably to relieve the 
manpower shortage. If these propositions can be 
proved, there is a strong prima facie case for sus- 
pending the Wages-and-Hours Law for the dura- 
tion. The only reason in that case for not doing so 
would be that suspension of the law might create 
worse complications for the war effort than those 
it would remove. 

To save time, we can omit consideration of the 
inflation-argument, since it is no longer being 
stressed. During the drive last spring to abolish 
the forty-hour week, it was the main argument, 
but since then conditions have greatly changed. 
Stabilization of wages and salaries, rationing of 
scarce commodities, extension of price ceilings to 
cover farm products, higher taxes and increased 
insistence on the war-bond campaign, seem to have 
given us, at least for the immediate future, suf- 
ficient insurance against inflation. We can, there- 
fore, concentrate on the argument that a longer 
work-week will relieve the manpower shortages. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, it is contended, 
was passed in 1938 to cope with a situation which 
no longer exists. At that time the problem con- 
fronting the country was widespread unemploy- 
ment, and it was thought that by limiting the 
hours of work the available work could be spread 
more widely. For this reason, an over-time pen- 
alty was fixed for all hours worked by any in- 
dividual beyond forty in one week, the legislators 
anticipating that employers, rather than pay over- 
time rates, would hire additional men. 

But now the circumstances have utterly changed. 
It is no longer a question of spreading a limited 
amount of work: it is a question of finding enough 
men and women to fill the thousands of new, war- 
created jobs and to take the place of those serving 
in the armed forces. Under these circumstances, 
the opponents of the forty-hour week insist, to 
continue to enforce legislation designed to spread 
work is absurd. If the work-week were extended 
to forty-eight hours, our dwindling labor force 
would be multiplied, (equivalent to adding about 
3,500,000 more workers), and hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women would be free to transfer 
from civilian to war industries. This alone, they 




















conclude, would go a long way toward solving the 
manpower problem. 

Before we consider the answers to this able 
argument, three points must be clarified. 

1. Most war-workers, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, are at their jobs far longer 
than forty hours a week. War industries are, in 
general, averaging almost forty-eight hours a week. 

2. Many non-war industries are, however, work- 
ing only forty hours, and even less than that. In 
September, the average hours worked in millinery 
were 33.9; in men’s clothing, 34.5; in women’s cloth- 
ing, 34.3; in cigars and cigarettes, 38.3; in boots 
and shoes, 35.9; in bituminous coal, 35. Neverthe- 
less, the average work-week in all non-war industry 
was just a fraction short of forty hours, which 
means that many non-war workers were on the job 
longer than forty hours. 

3. Organized labor joins its critics in agreeing 
that we are not making full use of our present 
labor force, and that the forty-eight-hour week 
should be made universal. It disagrees only on the 
question of payment for overtime. Since very many 
war-workers, and many workers in civilian indus- 
try as well, are now receiving over-time payments, 
the move to suspend the Wages and Hours Act is, 
as far as they are concerned, a move not to lengthen 
hours, but to cut wages. Without denying that 
some wages would be cut (others would be raised 
through longer hours), those in favor of changing 
the Act say that unless the penalty of overtime is 
removed, it is illogical and even insincere to cham- 
pion a longer work-week. This labor hotly denies. 

Now, on with the debate. The negative has the 
floor, and we shall consider their chief arguments 
in order. 

1. Over-time payments, in most cases, are not 
blocking a longer work-week. While some firms 
are unable to pay over-time rates and continue, at 
the same time, to sell at a profit under present 
price ceilings, these firms are not typical. The fact 
that only two of 650 employers answering a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the Department of Labor 
said that over-time rates would keep them from 
lengthening the work-week, indicates the truth of 
this contention. 

Furthermore, some labor economists claim that 
the over-time premium for a forty-eight-hour week 
increases unit labor costs in many industries by 
only one-twelfth (others say one-eighth), and that 
this increase is more than nullified by the fact that 
fixed charges and overhead are not augmented by 
the added production. The reason many non-war 
industries are still working forty hours a week 
or less is not the Wages-and-Hours Law, but a 
shortage of materials, or a lack of consumer de- 
mand, or some other reason having nothing to do 
with wages and hours. 

2. The retention of over-time payments, far from 
being a hindrance to the transfer of workers from 
civilian to war industries, is an effective and order- 
ly way of bringing this about. The magnetic attrac- 
tion of over-time and a fatter pay envelope are 
daily inducing many workers to switch to war 
plants. Those who resist this attraction are prob- 


ably restrained by very solid reasons, frequently of 
a family nature, and could be led to make a change 
only by the use of force. Is this, organized labor 
asks, what the opponents of the Fair Labor Stana- 
ards Act really want? 

3. To do away at this time with over-time pro- 
visions would destroy the delicate balance between 
wages and prices, achieved, let it be remembered, 
only after months of laborious effort. The budgets 
of all workers now enjoying over-time would be 
badly upset, and this would probably lead to wide- 
spread demands for higher hourly rates of pay. 
Thus, when labor leaders and management ought 
to be concentrating their full energies on stepping- 
up production, they would be forced to spend days 
and weeks drawing up new agreements. 

And worse still. Most war contracts now in force 
make allowances for over-time payments. If these 
payments were abandoned, every one of these con- 
tracts would have to be renegotiated—another 
arduous and time-consuming job. 

4. The drive to emasculate the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is an illogical approach to the man- 
power problem. This act is a highly important piece 
of legislation, a milestone in the social history of 
the United States. Together with the Wagner Act, 
it is looked upon by labor with some of the rev- 
erence that men look upon Magna Carta, or even 
the Bill of Rights. The suspension of such a law 
ought to be proposed only as a last unwelcome 
resort, after all other means have failed. And labor 
charges that other means have not failed: that 
many of them have not even been seriously tried. 
(This is true, incidentally, of some means over 
which labor has control, e.g. the dropping of 
“feather-bed” or make-work practices, a move 
that would considerably increase the productivity 
of the present labor force.) Consequently, workers 
are inclined to see in the movement not so much 
an honest attempt to solve the manpower shortage, 
as an attack, cleverly wrapped in the American 
flag, on the social gains of the past decade. And 
these suspicions do not make for good morale. 

Such, in outline, is the case against changing the 
Fair Labor Standards Act at this time. It is, I 
think, a strong case. In any event, it is strong 
enough to make present attempts to suspend the 
Act seem imprudent and ill-advised. 

This seems to be the position of the President, 
and of many close to the war-production effort. 
Here is what Donald Nelson, head of the War Pro- 
duction Board, said: 

To abolish the forty-hour week law would not, 
in my opinion, bring any greater production or more 
sustained effort in war industry. I believe that such 
action would have a harmful effect on war produc- 
tion. If we now abolish the forty-hour week by law, 
we do not gain one hour of additional work in our 
war industries, but, naturally, we create a wide- 
spread demand for increases in wage rates, throw 
the entire wage structure out of adjustment and 
remove an important incentive for labor to shift 
— non-essential industries into war-production 
obs. 

Those engaged in keeping this agitation alive might 
well ponder that realistic statement. It sounds 
pretty convincing. 
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LITURGICAL BIRTHDAY 
AT SAINT MEINRAD‘S 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 











WHEN taking leave of Saint Meinrad’s at the close 
of the recent Liturgical Week, I was hospitably bid 
to come again as soon as I could. The opportunity 
came within a matter of weeks, when circum- 
stances had brought me once more to Southern 
Indiana. It was arranged that I come to the Abbey 
for Sunday, November 22, and meet the semi- 
narians at their regular conference periods. A 
monk even came some thirty miles to bring me by 
automobile. Thus, I was ushered into an uninten- 
tional but memorable celebration of the birthday 
of a great Papal document, the Motu Proprio, on 
Church Music, of Pius X. 

All visitors at Liturgical Week this year will 
recall the figure of the tall, thin monk who stood 
at the end of the monastic choir and directed the 
congregational singing. The same was my driver 
now, and our hour’s ride afforded time to discuss 
some of the more apparent “after-effects” of Lit- 
urgical Week. I recall his telling me of how requests 
were received at the Abbey—many more than 
could be supplied—for copies of the small hand- 
book we used during the Week. Many went right 
back, determined to introduce those very Masses 
at once. He spoke, too, of the demands that keep 
coming in for recordings of the St. Meinrad Schola. 
“One Navy chaplain insists on having recordings 
of a Mass we have never sung, and so Father Ab- 
bot has directed that we have these recordings 
made and sent off to him at once.” 

“One of the effects of Liturgical Week at the 
Abbey itself,” he went on, “is that the seminarians 
insist on singing every day at the conventual High 
Mass. Of course they always attended the High 
Mass, and sang at it on all the greater feasts, but 
they said that, since they had sung daily during 
Liturgical Week, they should be permitted to sing 
every day now. There really was no reason why 
they should not sing daily, except that we just had 
never had the practice, but they sing now and we 
all like it that much better.” 

It was graciously arranged that I celebrate the 
early Mass in the Minor Seminary Chapel. Saint 
Cecilia’s feast was being commemorated, and so it 
was the anniversary of the Motu Proprio, issued to 
enable lay Catholics the world over to acquire more 
of the spirit of Christ by taking a more active part 
in public worship. Our celebration did not lack its 
communal aspect for a moment, since my Introibo 
was answered by the reverberating but reverent 
response of two hundred manly voices in a Dialog 
Mass. Here itself was a first-fruit of the Pian Re- 
form, since the very idea of Dialog Mass, as we 
are happily getting to know it now, is an applica- 
tion to Low Mass of what Pius X was pleading 
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for at High Mass—the greatest possible lay par- 
ticipation. Priests who have themselves experienced 
what it is to lead a whole congregation of men, all 
reverently and lovingly mingling their minds and 
voices in a Dialog Mass, will know the joys for 
which I was then indebted to Pope Pius X. 

When the time came to file into the great Abbey 
church for High Mass, I chose a place in the lower 
gallery, where everything lay in fullest view. Nat- 
urally, the vivid memories of Liturgical Week were 
crowding and thronging within me as every familiar 
aspect of the noble building met the eye—the vis- 
ions of the crowds of prelates and priests, monks 
and nuns and lay people, men and women, from 
every corner of America, joining with the more 
than one hundred Benedictine monks and the four 
hundred seminarians in the solemn celebrations 
of those days, Masses, Vespers, Compline, other 
Day Hours and Night Watches of the Divine Of- 
fice. I recalled what a monk had told me: “At Saint 
Meinrad, we are used to a singing church, but even 
we were caught up in the thrill of those waves of 
prayer in joyous plain-song.” 

The Mass to be solemnly celebrated was that of 
the Last Sunday after Pentecost, when every line 
in the Proper deals with Christ’s Second Coming, 
in power and majesty, to deliver His elect and judge 
the outcast. It was, of course, wholly fortuitous 
that the words of the Mass were now as if reach- 
ing me through the medium of the Motu Proprio, 
but the circumstance of time and place added no 
small emphasis to the message of both Pius and 
the Missal. That Mass sung by ministers, monks 
and seminarists, in the traditional Gregorian chant, 
was itself a proof “that an ecclesiastical function 
loses nothing of its solemnity when accompanied 
by no other music than this.” 

“My thoughts are of peace and not of affliction. 
... I will end your captivity.” 

To be sure Jeremias was not thinking of how 
troubled Catholic musicians would at first feel hurt 
at the Motu Proprio and complain against the Pope, 
nor of the tyranny exercised over worshiping con- 
gregations reduced to silence by small groups of 
singers grown accustomed to ways and practices 
unsuited to God’s house. 

“Stir up, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the wills of 
the faithful people,” the celebrant sang in the Col- 
lect, and the mind went out to the many corners 
of the sheepfold where the words of the Supreme 
Pastor have not yet been given the hearing their 
source would demand, “that they may the more 
abundantly receive the fruits of piety.” 

Saint Paul, in the stirring first chapter of Colos- 
sians, had not envisaged the far-reaching spiritual 
regeneration to be effected by the Pian Reform 
of Public Worship, but the parallelism was ines- 
capable as his phrases fell on our ears: “Praying 
for you unceasingly . . . asking that you be filled 
with the knowledge of His will . . . growing in 
knowledge . . . strengthened through His glorious 
power unto perfect patience ... rescued us... 
transferred us into the kingdom of His beloved 
Son.” Here was a church in which the message 
was being fulfilled in our ears. 














“When you see the abomination of desolation . . . 
standing in the holy place—let him who reads 
understand,” began the Gospel. The scene that 
came to mind was the abomination of desolation 
in the sacred precincts of the House of Prayer, “an 
abuse calculated to disturb piety and cause scandal, 
an evil hard to eradicate even in parishes where 
everything else is praiseworthy, the abomination 
of profane and theatrical and sensuous music, 
whereby our public worship, instead of placating 
God, puts into His hand the scourge with which 
to punish us.” “Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but My words shall not pass away.” These strong 
words of our Saviour remind us of the permanent 
validity of His Church’s precepts. 

Right after the Gospel, while all knelt, Father 
Placid, the Prior, stood out in choir and led us in 
reciting that celebrated prayer composed by George 
Washington’s friend, Archbishop John Carroll, For 
the Church and the Ciwil Authorities. Not a few 
bishops (we understand) have recommended the 
prayer for use during wartime. Its stately phrases 
never sounded to better advantage than here, in 
this American Abbey. 

The Sacrificial Action was begun at once, and 
one dwelling on the thoughts of the Motu Proprio 
and all that had occasioned it would find echoes of 
his thinking in the petition of the Silent Prayer: 
“Receiving the prayers and offerings of Thy people, 
turn the hearts of all of us to Thee . . . through 
Christ” . . . through Peter, through Pius. To which 
came as an encouraging echo the sung Communio, 
“Whatever you ask when you pray, believe that 
you shall receive and it shall be done to you.” In 
this confidence was framed our final and Catholic 
petition for the full Reform of our worship as ex- 
plained by Pius Tenth, nine-and-thirty years this 
day: “Grant .. . through these Sacraments, that 
whatever of decay [quidquid vitiosum] there be 
in our souls may be cured by their healing.” 

During the conference sessions I was privileged 
to have with both Major and Minor Seminary 
groups, I found these four hundred future priests 
vitally interested in discussing, paragraph by para- 
graph, the Holy See’s recent Five-Point Program 
for instructing Catholics on assistance in Mass, 
“Jest they assist therein merely passively.” 

I noticed that, after Benediction, the congrega- 
tion sang the Divine Praises, ending with a devout 
Fiat, fiat! 

Yes, God speed the day when the Juridical Code 
of Sacred Music will have proportionately trans- 
formed the “maimed rites” of our churches into 
the likeness of this promise fulfilled at Saint Mein- 
rad. 
Venerable Pius Tenth, your successor in the 
Pontificate, Pius the Twelfth of the name, spoke 
last May to all the world of how God, under your 
inspired action, has opened up the beneficent foun- 
tains of the Eucharist in all their primitive ful- 
ness, but there is still much to be done before 
those saving waters reach the entire Church in 
the United States. Bless from on high the labors 
needed to bring your program to completion. Fiat, 


fiat. 


“WRITING TO THE TIMES” 
CAN BE A CAREER 


WILLIAM M. HOLUB 











SOME time ago a letter of mine appeared in 
AMERICA asking those who read it to send me a 
note. Peculiar request? No! I have written many 
letters to editors, and I was curious to know how 
many people read such offerings. Well, the re- 
sponse from AMERICA readers was like the cards 
that come in before Christmas, only a whole lot 
more intelligent and interesting. 

I was trying to stir up such readers and, as a 
result, they got me stirred up into looking more 
into this letter-writing to editors. 

One soldier away off at Pearl Harbor “‘clippered” 
a reply, saying he had been a reader, and asking 
me to say a lot of prayers for him. (This request I 
pass on to you, too, dear reader.) A Wisconsin 
priest wrote: “I saw an item in a local editorial 
page urging readers to hate not only the Hitler 
clique, but the whole Teutonic nation. Heeding 
your suggestion, I wrote a sixty-word objection to 
the editor’s view. Next day my article appeared 
under a rather large caption, “Hatred Doesn't 
Help.” An Albany lady: “I have never before writ- 
ten to any editor, nor to any correspondent. Al- 
though I have felt an impulse to do so, I do not 
feel capable of writing a letter worth while.” “If 
you have any practical suggestions,” a New York 
Padre requests, “that would help a group to under- 
take letter-writing to editors—in an intelligent way 
—TI would be grateful for such suggestions.” A gen- 
tleman says, “I have been reading AMERICA for 
more than twenty-five years, and never fail to read 
the readers’ letters.” A Bismarck, N. D., reader: 
“T don’t think many will respond to your request, 
but I would be interested to know how many.” A 
Rhode Island professor promised: “Think your 
ideas excellent, and I will see what I can do with 
our students at Providence College when the new 
semester opens.” From Father Kemper of Kerr- 
ville, down in beautiful Texas: “Congratulations 
from Kerrville. I have written a letter, every week 
without fail, for the local secular paper for over 
thirty-one years—perhaps a world’s record. Even 
when it was the official Ku-Klux paper, they did 
not blue-pencil my long letters. It has helped me 
to add about 200 adult converts in this territory, 
once known as very bigoted. Keep up your good 
work.” 

So much for the quotations from some of those 
fine letters that I received. So from now on let us 
not look down on the letter-writers as crackpots, 
as we sometimes do. Much good can be done by 
such letters—and they are read. 

Did you ever think of devoting your whole time to 
letter-writing to editors for the greater honor and 
glory of God? Not for God’s honor, Charles Hooper 
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of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, gave up his life to writing 
letters to editors. He attended the schools of New 
York, went to Columbia University and the Union 
Theological Seminary. Later he went to Europe, 
returned, became an orchard employe, freight- 
handler, porter, assistant photographer and, finally, 
a candy-store owner. Eventually he quit the candy, 
and gave his time to letter-writing; he claimed to 
be the only man in the world who did nothing but 
write letters to editors. He wrote on art, science, 
education, religion, hobbies, economics. He claimed 
he influenced the second election of President Wil- 
son, and the Prohibition Amendment. He wrote to 
papers of thirty nations, and his letters appeared 
in the news-sheets of nearly every American town 
of over 25,000. In ten years, the late Charles 
Hooper wrote 78,000 letters to newspapers. 

There are over 21,000 papers and periodicals 
published regularly in this country. Many state- 
ments appear in the columns of these pages which 
ridicule and misrepresent the Church; and there is 
no one who will rise up to correct them. And yet a 
- Mr. Hooper writes 78,000 letters to editors on mat- 
ters mostly of passing interest. 

Ought we to write letters to editors who allow 
use of their columns to malign those Christian prin- 
ciples which we hold most dear? Why, of course 
we should. We admire the early Christians who 
suffered persecution in the catacombs, and the 
marching Crusaders tramping down the roads of 
Europe to rescue the Holy Land from the Turk, 
with “God Wills It” on their tongue. 

But let us pause and look away, away down 
South in Dixie, at the Catholic Laymen’s Associa- 
tion of Georgia. The Catholics of Georgia were 
suffering persecution from the press back in 1916. 
They did not say “What can 20,000 Catholics do in 
the midst of 3,000,000 non-Catholics?” They began 
a letter-writing campaign to the editors. 

They did not begin this campaign as wild-eyed 
fanatics, throwing bricks and dead cats at those 
who misrepresented their religion. They began 
their letter-writing crusade like gentlemen. They 
took up the admonition of Cardinal Newman: 

The enemy is fierce because it does not know you; 
ignorance is its strength, error is its life. . . . Oblige 
men to know you. Make it so clear what you are, 
that they can not affect not to see you, nor refuse to 
justify you. ... A religion which comes from God 
approves itself to the consciences of the people 
wherever it is really known. 

So the Georgia Catholic Laymen’s Association 
decided, like St. Patrick in Ireland, to drive the 
monster of bigotry out of the swamps of their 
State. They set up an office, and began bombarding 
the editor of any paper who dared insult their 
religion. Some months, hundreds of letters went 
out defending and explaining the attitude of the 
Church. 

Soon the Catholics of the State learned what the 
Laymen’s group was doing and, instead of sending 
individual protests to offending editors, they sent 
their reports to the Laymen’s office where, they 
knew, the answers would be authorized and com- 
petent. Finally, unfair editors began to realize that 
here was a “watch-dog” that was not going to let 
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go until they said “Enough.” The Association 
wrote, in some instances, nearly a hundred letters 
to editors before these same gentlemen were con- 
vinced of the futility of their ranting. 

And the CLA did not fail to write a letter of 
appreciation to any editor who said something com- 
plimentary about Catholics. 

After twenty-five years of letter-writing, Hugh 
Kinchley, Executive Secretary of the Catholic Lay- 
men’s Association of Atlanta, Georgia, says: “The 
press of Georgia is as fair to Catholics as the press 
of any other State.” 

The letters were always courteous and friendly 
in tone, so worded that the editor would not feel 
he was accused of malice or a deliberate attempt 
to misrepresent, but had been misled by false in- 
formation. 

So, if you have a nest of bigots in your territory, 
take example from the Georgia Laymen’s Associa- 
tion. Do not be content with correcting only non- 
Catholic editors. Very often we see Catholic editors 
get way off the track on their religion. They, too, 
should be charitably corrected. 

Editors know that letters to the editor are inter- 
esting, or can be. The editor of the Des Moines 
Sunday Register, which carries a page of reader- 
letters every Sunday, tells me: 

Two years ago a survey was made of Sunday Reg- 
ister readers outside the city of Des Moines. After 
eliminating cartoons, the rotogravure section and 
comics—which, after all, take up only a fraction of 
the reader’s time—the Open Forum had the highest 
reader interest. 

The Chicago Tribune gets on an average of 
eighty letters a day. About half of these are usable. 
Of those not printed, some are illiterate. Many are 
discarded because they are dull, or because they 
duplicate better-written letters on the same sub- 
ject. Another class of discards is comprised of let- 
ters which, because of violence of expression, are 
unsuitable for publication. On the whole, this vio- 
lence is as likely to be found in letters that agree 
with the editor’s views as in letters that disagree 
with them. 

Mr. Patrick Scanlan, of the Brooklyn Tablet, has 
this comment to make on the value of letters to the 
editor: 

The Tablet carries a page of wide-awake letters 
weekly. It has been our privilege to receive a large 
percentage of letters from persons who label them- 
selves as average, i.e., without the benefits of higher 
education, and unlearned in the art of expressing 
themselves. Such people make up the foundation of 
the Church in this country, and we regard their 
viewpoint as extremely valuable, while our readers 
look upon their forum as one of the paper’s most 
interesting features. . . . The occasional criticism 
that Catholics must be passive and silent cannot be 
applied to readers of the Tablet. 

I trust that these observations, which the read- 
ers of AMERICA have prompted me to make, will, 
when our religion is attacked, set many to think- 
ing: “It is up to me.” Pope Pius X, speaking at the 
canonization of Joan of Arc, declared: “In our 
times, more than ever before, the chief strength of 
the wicked lies in the cowardice and weakness of 
good men—all the strength of Satan’s reign is due 
to the easy-going weakness of Catholics.” 

















THE MAGIC EYE THAT 
SEES ALL—DOES ALL 


ORLANDO ALOYSIUS BATTISTA 











THE other day I walked toward a huge sliding 
door in an industrial plant, a door that I had 
opened many times before by grabbing a handle 
and pulling for all I was worth, and to my amaze- 
ment it opened silently and smoothly when I was 
about five steps away from it. I passed through 
the opening it made for me and looked about to 
thank the person who had been so helpful. No one 
was in sight, and the door rolled back into place 
magically, adding to my bewilderment. Convinced 
that Houdini was not on hand, I suddenly realized 
that the management had installed electric eyes 
by means of which the doors were opened and 
closed automatically. This practical application of 
an invention that is still relatively new made me 
interested in looking up the inventors of the elec- 
tric eye as well as information about the uses to 
which it is now put. 

The practical history of this invention with a 
thousand uses dates back only a little more than 
three decades when two physicists, Geitel and 
Elster, perfected a smal! tube which would change 
light into harnessed electricity and back again fast 
enough to be satisfactory from a commercial stand- 
point. The scientific basis for this magical gadget 
stems from the fact that the rare earth metal, 
selenium, is very sensitive to light. This phenom- 
enon had been studied by several English scientists 
including May, Smith, Bidwell and others, long be- 
fore the commercial electric eye swept the country, 
but they had not been successful in designing a cell 
that could be easily adapted to industrial problems. 

Today electric eyes are constructed as small as 
peas and as large as watermelons, and their uses 
range all the way from sorting beans to running 
giant power-presses. They perform duties that have 
made them indispensable to the American art of 
industrial mass production. 

Most of us have experienced some of the com- 
mon applications of the electric eye, where doors 
open automatically as we approach them, or in the 
case of fountains that turn on as you bend over for 
a drink. Maybe, too, we have seen them at work 
opening garage-doors automatically when a car 
drives up with headlights on, or heard that they 
count cars as they pass through the Holland tun- 
nel, tally the number of people who enter the New 
York Public Library each day, or keep score on 
the number of people who drive over bridges. These 
are but a few of the more common applications 
of this invention; there are hundreds more that 
most people have never heard of, in which the 
electric eye finds no competitor for accuracy and 
efficiency in the performance of untiring and ex- 
ceptional service. 


For example, presses in some large newspaper- 
and paper-making plants will stop immediately if 
the thin ribbon of paper that is fed into them 
breaks. Because the electric eye reacts with the 
speed of light, 186,000 miles per second, it is among 
the most sensitive instruments known to man. 

In industry we find that in addition to being a 
key mechanism in mass-production methods, it is 
one of the most useful of safety devices. A man’s 
hand reaches into a danger zone in a gear-driven 
machine, and the machine stops instantly whether 
it be a 500-ton monster or a half-ton punching 
press. Doors open and close automatically as 
trucks move from department to department, ar- 
ticles are counted, graded and packed without be- 
ing touched by human hands, with the aid of the 
electric eye. Tobacco may be sorted according to 
color, wheat is weighed into bags quickly and ac- 
curately, fifteen-ton steel ingots are rolled back 
and forth between immense rolls in steel mills, 
and excessive waste from boiler plants is detected 
by carefully placed electric eyes that act as a gauge 
for the amount of smoke going up a chimney. 

They are used extensively in warehouses, build- 
ings, and on ships to detect and report fires. Ex- 
cluding some scenes in motion pictures, it may be 
said that they have put most professional safe- 
crackers out of business. Today, a burglar endeav- 
oring to crack a safe may suddenly find himself 
confronted by the following series of events: a 
camera catching him in a most unexpected pose 
with the aid of a flashbulb, bursts of burglar alarms 
all about him, a squirt of tear-gas aimed at where 
his face is most likely to be, and then the police. 

The use of the electric eye in matching the most 
delicate hues is unique. It can pick out variations 
in shades that even the most highly trained eye 
misses. Blood, paints and dyed fabrics may be con- 
trolled and tested for uniformity in color. From 
my own experience, I recall using a method for the 
quantitative analysis of copper a few years ago 
which required at least an hour of time. Now, with 
the aid of an electric-eye colorimeter, I can obtain 
the same information with greater accuracy in 
about sixty seconds. 

The electric eye makes television and picture 
transmission over wires practical. It may be used 
to count and sort almost anything from buttons 
to oranges. It ensures petroleum manufacturers 
of a means of controlling the uniformity of color 
they require in their oils, and it picks out holes, 
flaws and rust spots for the metal manufacturer. 
It forms the basis of many indexing machines by 
means of which filing cards indented in different 
sections, according to a combination of stencils, 
may be sorted rapidly. 

Industrialists, more and more of them, are call- 
ing on this valuable invention to help them de- 
crease their production costs, save lives, produce 
more uniform articles with amazing speed. Hun- 
dreds of men and women have been relieved of 
the most tedious and nerve-racking jobs. And the 
little “gadget” has by no means reached maturity, 
for new and practical applications are being found 
for it almost every day. 
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FATHER LEDOCHOWSKI 


NEWS of the peaceful and holy death, at the age 
of seventy-six, of the Very Rev. Vladimir Led6- 
chowski, Superior General of the Society of Jesus, 
did not come as a surprise. For several years past 
he had been failing in health, and reports had 
been cabled over on several occasions that the end 
was rapidly approaching. 

The news finally arrived that he had passed away 
shortly before seven p.m. on Sunday, December 13, 
in his own room at the Society’s headquarters in 
Rome. In accordance with the Society’s custom, he 
left behind him a memorandum designating a tem- 
porary successor or Vicar General: the Rev. Alexis 
A. Magni, Assistant for the Provinces of Italy. 

We of the AMERICA Staff can speak very frank- 
ly about our grief at his departure, since it is not 
based solely upon our own sentiments of personal 
association. We have every reason to believe that 
a great man has been lost to the world, and has 
been lost at a time when great men, with immense 
breadth of vision and energy of execution, are des- 
perately needed. 

From every region of the globe, from people in 
every walk of life, from non-Catholics as well as 
Catholics, evidence has accumulated through the 
years as to the respect in which Father Ledo- 
chowski’s name was held, and the influence he so 
constantly exerted for charity, holiness and peace 
in an age of hate, secularism and discord. 

His prayer of many years’ standing was granted: 
that he might live to see the celebration of the 
four-hundredth anniversary of that Society of 
which, to use its Founder’s words, there had been 
entrusted to him “some charge and care.” But 
the very fulfilment of that longing brought with 
it a nightmare of sorrow. 

To him fell the unique experience of exercising 
his Generalate during two World Wars. He ac- 
ceded to office in 1915, at the outbreak of the first 
conflict. Rejoicing in the resurrection of his be- 
loved Poland, his heart was bitterly torn when the 
second World War crucified his native country. 

His vast experience of men and movements 
found him prepared when the storm burst. Many 
a sail had been reefed, many a hatch battened 
down. But preparedness did not ease his lot when 
he saw his own religious brethren dispersed, im- 
prisoned, tortured and slain. 

During the last months which preceded his death, 
among the most anxious of all the Father Gen- 
eral’s solicitudes was the fate of the foreign mis- 
sions, particularly in the Far East, to whose de- 
velopment he had devoted a large share of his time 
and thought. Many of these missions, such as in 
the Dutch East Indies, were now completely cut off. 

Scholars will enumerate the long series of im- 
portant and creative things which this very great 
man did. Those of us who were most closely linked 
to him will remember him chiefly for what he was: 
a humble and zealous follower of Jesus of Nazareth, 
a supremely competent guide and counselor in life’s 
deepest problems. 
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PEACE CONFERENCE NOW 


SHALL the problems involved in the recon- 
struction of the post-war world be left to a 
future peace conference, for endless argument, 
discussion and jockeying for positions, or shall 
decisions be sought now? How practical is this 
question may be shown by a single instance. 

According to Philip Murray, president of the 
C.1.0., Poland’s statehood must be “one of the 
first aims of European reconstruction in every 
sense of the term.’ Mr. Murray spoke on the 
program “America Speaks to Poland,” over the 
shortwave broadcast station WRUL in Boston, 
and his sentiments were re-echoed by Leo 
Krzycki, a vice-president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union, joining in the same 
program. Mr. Murray pledged to that end the 
“economic, financial and spiritual assistance” 
of Poland’s “brethren and friends—the workers 
of Americ...” Both speakers dwelt strongly 
upon the spiritual and moral questions involved, 
and praised Poland’s initiative in establishing 
organized resistance. 

Elsewhere in this issue Antoni Tarnowski 
(one of the managers of the radio program just 
mentioned) also urges the immediate consider- 
ation of this issue—not of Poland alone, how- 
ever, but of East Europe as a whole—as a mat- 
ter absolutely necessary for post-war rehabili- 
tation and peace. Obviously, however, any prac- 
tical plan must take into consideration a whole 
flock of conflicting claims of national sovereign- 
ties and economic rivalries. 

Speaking in Chicago, on December 16, Her- 
bert Hoover cited as “generally accepted” the 
idea that our preparation for peace must begin 
now. But he also proposed a plan as to how 
such preparation could be achieved. Opposing 
an armistice and a general peace conference, 
Mr. Hoover urged an immediate “conditional 
peace,”’ and the study of such special questions 
as those involved in Poland and Eastern Europe 
by “separate commissions, representing the 
dominant nations.”’ The governments would act 
upon the basis of their reports. 

Whether Mr. Hoover’s plan is the wisest and 
most feasible is open, naturally, to discussion. 
But some such machinery must be established 
if the questions raised by Messrs. Murray, 
Krzycki and Tarnowski are to be dealt with in 
practical fashion. 























GRIALS 





THE LAST LINE 


THE most tragic news that this country has 
received in many decades does not come from 
our far-flung battle-lines. It comes from our 
own country. It is found in reports of the courts 
and of private organizations which indicate an 
increase in juvenile delinquency which is noth- 
ing less than shocking. Probably the most 
frightful report of all is that in certain sections 
a sharp rise has been observed in venereal dis- 
ease among young girls. 

In New York, and in other States, this grave 
condition is now being studied by private and 
by publicly appointed boards. Preliminary re- 
ports agree, all but unanimously, that this 
wreckage is due to “war conditions.” 

But to what “war conditions’? 

During the past eight months, the number of 
mothers employed in war industries has stead- 
ily risen. It was said that the children of these 
families could be cared for by neighbors, by 
hired employes, or by public institutions. 
Doubtless, children can be fed in this manner, 
and shielded against physical injury. 

But what of the home influence, wholly nec- 
essary for the proper training of a child? That 
cannot be given by neighbors, or servants, or 
institutions. It can be given only by mothers. 

What is worse, many of these workers are 
the mothers of adolescent girls. Outside of 
school hours, mothers cannot know where these 
girls are. In many cases, they do not know 
whether the children attend school, or take to 
the streets. 

When a mother’s industry contributes to the 
making of a gun, and to the ruin of a child, the 
country loses. A breach is made in its chief line 
of defense, composed of young people who are 
being trained to become good citizens. Another 
blow is struck at the stability of the home, the 
rock on which society rests. Better far is it to 
lose a campaign than to promote practices 
which destroy homes. 

It is asserted dogmatically that the employ- 
ment of mothers is absolutely necessary. That 
dogmatism is open to doubt. We still have reser- 
voirs of untouched labor. It is further asserted 
that this employment must be increased in 
1943. Should that increase be made, we may 
look for a frightful increase in juvenile im- 
morality in 1943 and a break in the last line. 





PROTESTANTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


ON December 11, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America released an impos- 
ing document entitled “Our Heritage of Religious 
Freedom.” The document has also been approved 
by the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America and the Home Missions Council of North 
America. No true American will impugn the in- 
tegrity or motive of the Council in issuing this 
statement. They desire in all earnestness “in these 
days of supreme crisis to work for religious free- 
dom and the other great freedoms, both now and 
in the post-war world.” 

That this pronouncement came in answer to the 
statement on “Victory and Peace” issued by the 
Administrative Board of the American Catholic 
Hierarchy, on November 15, appears clear from 
the text handed out by the Federal Council. Both 
documents deal directly with Protestant missions 
in Latin America. Each takes its approach from a 
different vantage ground. The Catholic Bishops 
speak of the situation as it is, the Council of a 
situation which it desires to create. Briefly, the 
Protestants aim to expand their missionary activity 
in the designated lands. 

In the lines of ““Our Heritage,” the Council opens 
itself to considerable historical criticism. That “the 
doctrine of religious freedom”’ is ‘associated histori- 
cally with the Protestant expression of the Chris- 
tian religion” is plainly wrong. This canard was 
laid to rest forever at the session of the American 
Historical Association in Washington, D. C., on 
December 30, 1934. Before an audience of 400 of 
the best students of history in the country, the 
fruits of research into the story of American reli- 
gious liberty were presented by three outstanding 
scholars. To the question “What has Protestantism 
contributed to establishing religious liberty in 
America?” the forthright answer of Doctor Miller 
of Harvard University was “Nothing,” and the dis- 
tinguished audience yielded complete acquiescence 
to his findings. The decision had in it nothing of 
criticism for Protestantism. It merely stated fact. 

The Council’s words are just not true, that “at a 
very early time in the country’s history liberty was 
granted to all religious groups,” and still less true 
that this liberty was granted to practise and propa- 
gate their faith “within and outside the nation.” 
Who ever granted our citizens rights to do any- 
thing outside our borders? The Council’s claim, 
that “the rights of religious minorities, both Chris- 
tian and non-Christian, have been sedulously re- 
spected” reads strangely, to say the least, in the 
light of the Penal Laws inflicted upon Catholics in 
Colonial Maryland. Nor does the sober recital of 
historical fact show that “the men who founded the 
United States sought freedom under God in the 
western world,” if that implied freedom to practise 
any religion but their own. 

As the pronouncement stands, it declares too 
sharp a contrast between Catholics and Protes- 
tants to bring forth worth-while results. If we are 
to work in common “for religious freedom and the 
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other great freedoms,” we should not take off from 
hostile landing grounds. Our respective past his- 
tories have nothing to do with the case. Today we 
wish to stand united in sound ideals and to march 
forward toward the goal with interlocked forces, 
as one strong phalanx for the recovery of liberty 
throughout the world. To canonize all our past 
membership would seem to deny the existence of 
original sin in the world. The effort may please 
family pride; it will not help neighborly harmony. 

The question of ties with Latin America, how- 
ever, introduces an altogether divergent discussion. 
In the United States we enjoy constitutional free- 
dom of religion. Will that help us to enter upon the 
Latin-American field? Contrary to the later words 
of “Our Heritage,” the Republics of Hispanic 
America do not grant constitutional freedom to the 
representatives of every faith, in the sense in which 
we in this country enjoy that liberty. Only Uruguay 
grants complete separation of Church and State, 
and something like equality to all religions. 

Whether Protestant missions should be allowed 
to expand their work in Latin America today, is 
not a question for us in this country to answer. A 
reply to the petition must come from the people 
and Governments of Latin America. Nor would the 
American Catholic Bishops appear to be giving an 
answer to that request. Their statement assuredly 
went out as rather a plea that our Protestant mis- 
sionaries do not attempt to embarrass the Latin 
Americans in their Catholic faith. And their ob- 
servation that such attempts do factually disturb 
our international relations and directly make for 
disunity in the Western Hemisphere, conforms ex- 
actly with the testimony gathered from all sources 
of current information, diplomatic and scientific. 
It accords, likewise, with the recent pronouncement 
of prominent members of their own Protestant 
faith, such as John Erskine in Liberty for October 
18, 1941 (cf. AMERICA, July 4, 1942); and John W. 
White in the Catholic Digest for December, 1942. 
“It is surprising,’”’ remarks Mr. White, in view of 
the anti-American feeling the Protestant missions 
have stirred up, “that protective measures were 
not taken throughout South America long ago.” 

There seems to be a tempest in a teapot. Men 
are so conscious of their own irks, so neglectful of 
anoiher’s situation. In most Latin-American coun- 
tries, Protestant people receive very kind treat- 
ment. Undoubtedly they will continue to merit such 
treatment, and to receive it. 

The greatest objective, however, that calls for 
the united effort of Christian peoples, is that the 
oppressed nations get from their own rulers a de- 
cent respect for the natural right to practise their 
religion. In both North and South America there is 
great respect for this right. Not so in Europe, and 
in many parts of Asia. Our energies may well be 
organized to bring all the forces of America, in the 
peace settlement, to establishing this right for our 
fellow man. All Americans—Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish—should stand as one in this demand. 
We want all men to be free to serve their Creator 
without fear of persecution. For that cause our 
soldiers fight, and with them we stand, four-square. 
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THE CHILD GREW 


IN the Gospel for the Sunday within the Octave of 
Christmas (Saint Luke, ii, 33-40) we read, “And 
the child grew and became strong.” The simple 
words take us back to Nazareth and to the holy 
house in which He grew to perfect Manhood. 

Here as a very little One, He lay upon a mat on 
the floor; His baby eyes, from which the Godhead 
looked, blinking in the morning sun, or ranging 
from the glittering lamp that hung from the raft- 
ers over His Head to the bright fabrics on the wall 
close by; all the while, doubtless, talking or croon- 
ing about them to Himself as babies do. For this is 
the dear and most tender sweetness of the Incar- 
nation: He Who is God deigned to grow as other 
children grow, but in a childhood of stainless 
beauty. 

Here, too, as a growing Boy, He watched His 
gentle Mother as she went about her household 
tasks. She whom God had proclaimed full of grace 
did not disdain to busy her holy hands in washing, 
and sweeping, and spinning, and grinding the 
wheat, and preparing the simple food, and making 
all bright and comfortable against tired Joseph’s 
home-coming in the evening. Later, when He is 
about seven years of age, He will serve His Mother 
and Saint Joseph, as they sit on the floor at a low 
table, and when the meal is finished, will bring 
them water to wash their hands. That was the cus- 
tom of the Jewish folk, and growing up as other 
children grew, He was taught to observe it. 

In this holy house, Mary will first undertake the 
mother’s work of teaching the Baby to talk, and 
to say His prayers. When He grows older, His 
training will be chiefly in the hands of Saint 
Joseph, but we may well believe that Our Lady 
taught Him His first prayer to His Father in 
Heaven. “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy 
whole strength.” (Deut. vi, 4, 5.) So prayed our 
little Saviour at morning, when His Mother called 
Him, and He awakened to see the sun lighting a 
new day for prayer, and work, and play. So, too, 
He prayed every evening before His dear Mother 
laid Him, the Lord God Incarnate, on His mat, and 
with gentle touch arranged His wrappings, and 
made Him comfortable for the night. 

None but an Archangel could hymn the thoughts 
that lingered in Mary’s mind, when she looked upon 
Jesus, the growing Boy, at Nazareth. He was her 
God, the Chosen of her most pure heart. He was 
also her own very Son, this dark-haired Boy, with 
eyes like sloes, and long eye-lashes caressing a 
dusky cheek, and she loved Him with a mother- 
love that grace abounding transmuted into heaven- 
ly ecstasy. 

Dear Mother, teach us to find our happiness, as 
you found yours, in loving Jesus, and suffering for 
Him. Dearest Child, come to us as we kneel in the 
doorway of Joseph’s house at Nazareth, and lay 
Your little Hands (soon, ah, soon, to be pierced on 
—— upon us, to bless us, and to make us 
whole. 
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SAUSAGES AND THE NICENE CREED 


CHARLES A. BRADY 








DOCTOR Hendrik Willem Van Loon, in his latest 
book, Van Loon’s Lives, pokes vast fun at extra 
i’s and the Nicene Creed; he also licks his lips over 
a certain sausage soup brewed for a Saint Nicolas 
party. Gilbert Chesterton is probably the only other 
writer in Christendom who connected sausages and 
the Council of Nicea, when he wrote, in Heretics: 

Rationally, there appears no reason why we should 

not sing and give each other presents in honor of 

anything—the birth of Michelangelo or the open- 

ing of Euston Station. But it does not work. As a 

fact, men only become greedily and gloriously mate- 

rial about something spiritualistic. Take away the 

Nicene Creed and similar things and you do some 

strange wrong to the seller of sausages. 

One might substitute for the given title of this 
remonstrance masquerading as a chit-chat such 
frivolous alternate labels as: A Random Jotting on 
a Jot. Or: A Little Tattle on a Tittle. Or even: The 
Least of Letters in the World’s Alpha and Omega 
Soup. 

The lowly iota was a picture before it became 
the ninth character in the alphabet; it seemed so 
once to the slim Phoenician ten-o’clock scholar, 
and it seems so at times today, at least between 
the ages of four and six, when the nursery lamps 
are lit and Great A, Little A, Bouncing B come 
tumbling down the pages of Mother Goose; to say 
nothing of the animated capitals the English il- 
lustrator, Hugh Thompson, used to provide for his 
Roger De Coverly. But one does not have to be a 
Thompson or a Pyle to let one’s fancy play over 
the possibilities of the iota as an ideograph. Max 
Eastman tries this sort of game with numbers: 
eight, to him, is a jolly fat man, and six is sitting 
down. To Sigrid Undset, the days of the week and 
personal names have colors; Wednesday, for ex- 
ample, is a “fine warm yellow like bricks.” I think 
of i as the Scarlet Letter; as colored the crimson 
red of birth and death, of blood and sacrifice, of 
fire and holly berries and holiday wrapping paper. 

An imaginative child, one brought up on Kipling, 
say, might see it shaped as a tiny ankhus from 
among the jeweled elephant-goads of Oodeypore; 
another like a bent pin, such a one as Slovenly 
Peter fished with in the story-book (not that other 
Peter, the fisher of men, who let down a net for 
his catch); still a third as a golden wisp of straw 
from the Crib. If you have a Disney mind, provide 


the wee haft with an ebon golf-club head, and, 
presto! it is become a crotchet slipped from the 
scale of Adeste Fideles or Good King Wencesilaus. 
A gastronomic fantasy might conjure up an ortho- 
graphic nut-pick for the heaped walnuts and ca- 
shews of Christmas week. One bred on the fairy- 
tales of Hans Andersen, would surely think of a 
sausage skewer, like the famous one the four little 
mice tried to make soup of in the story Soup from 
a Sausage Skewer; mice, whether church-mice or 
titmice, are proverbially poor, and, since they have 
no horn of plenty, must needs make shift with a 
skewer. 

Dr. Hendrik Willem Van Loon would approve 
this latter conceit—if he approved any of them, 
that is—for the bluff Dutchman has scant room in 
his otherwise capacious heart for iotas. But he does 
like Andersen, and he does like sausages. We ap- 
plaud these predilections with all our soul; we hope 
he gets a Rex Whistler or a Fritz Kredel edition 
of Danish Hans this December 25th, and finds his 
socks and sabots stuffed with Guelders wurst that 
holy morning—on strict condition that he takes the 
iota, too, to stir his potage de saucisse with. And 
this is the way of it. 

Dr. Van Loon is especially fond of sausage soup. 
When he gave his celebrated Saturday night Saint 
Nicholas Party in the little fishing village of Veere 
for the Lost Children of History, he selected for his 
piéce de résistance a sausage soup based on an 
ancient recipe to be found in the North Nether- 
lands Cookbook, A.D. 1639. He is not so fond of 
iotas (with one exception, perhaps), as witnesseth 
the shabby hospitality Veere accorded those rev- 
erend disputants over the nature of the God-Man 
from the Council of Nicea, their Excellencies, the 
Archbishops of Bithynia and Cyrenaica. Dr. Van 
Loon shows himself as deficient in historical sym- 
pathy here as Mark Twain at his worst; but we 
are not concerned with that. What does concern 
us is this gustatory fact: that Dr. Van Loon may 
not reasonably, or in conscience, or in common 
gratitude, have his sausage soup and his Saint 
Nicholas cookies without that Nicene iota. And 
there are iotas and iotas. 

One, the Arian one, would stick in his throat 
like an extra flange on the backbone of the Chris- 
tian ichthys; like the skewer without the sausage. 
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Had the Homoiousians managed to thrust its 
hooked prong into the Nicene definition, Mr. Ches- 
terton’s “strange wrong to the sellers of sausages” 
and the tellers of tales and the chanters of carols 
as well, would have been perpetrated irremediably 
and irrevocably then and there on those Asian 
wastes of Nicaea in the year 325. 

Those were bleak winds of controversy that blew 
over the tonsured heads of the Fathers; but so 
was the blast bleak that whistled outside the rocky 
cavern of Bethlehem three centuries and a quarter 
before that time; and we must take the cold and 
discomfort of the midnight créche along with the 
warm fragrant plenty of the midnight réveillon. 
To Dr. Van Loon, the Nicene Council means an 
arid dissertation over the metaphysical personality 
of the heavenly Johannine Lamb; to more ortho- 
dox revellers around the Yule-tide tree, who hap- 
pen, however, to like their simmering Daisy links 
quite as well as the portly author of The Arts, it 
also implies the merry sort of dissertation on the 
physical nature of roast pig that was one day to 
occupy the mind of a later and very lovable and 
only too human Lamb. For we are really celebrat- 
ing at Christmas time the triumph of the Nicene 
Creed; and to reject it is to reject the cold and frost 
that framed the Crib’s straw-golden warmth. 

To have admitted the Arian and heretical iota 
would have involved displacing the precious Chris- 
tian one which comprises everything: the iota in 
Christos. And Christos spelt without the i—with 
some other vowel, say, such as u, would no longer 
be the Anointed One in Christian eyes, but instead 
Mammon, the Golden One; and instead of the In- 
fant of Prague being borne in procession, we should 
have the Juggernaut cavalcade of some chrys- 
elephantine Oriental abstraction. We should be 
adoring, to our ruin, the gems of Monte Cristo’s 
grotto, not the Babe of the Cave, nor the God- 
Man of Transfiguration Mount. And the Magi would 
have fallen prostrate in obeisance before their own 
incense and feathered turbans, and not before the 
sleeping Child. 

Or there was another possibility. Dr. Van Loon 
makes a great deal, throughout his latest book, 
of quoting Gresham’s economic law in relation to 
politics, so that, in his version, bad leaders drive 
out good ones. If the bad Arian iota had driven 
out the good Nicene one, it is quite possible that 
the vague and illimitable Christ who is the crea- 
tion of the Eighteenth Century’s Enlightenment 
and the Nineteenth Century’s Higher Criticism, 
would have supplanted the historical Christ some 
fifteen or sixteen centuries before the Protestant 
adulteration of divinity really brought to pass this 
sorry state of affairs. 

After all, Arianism was really an Eastern an- 
ticipation of Protestantism. But if, as so easily 
might have happened, this eventuality had come 
about, the East’s Oriental quietism could well have 
marred things even more than Western secularism 
and skepticism have done. For in place of Evan- 
gelical Protestantism’s humanitarian vagueness, 
we might have had a more impersonal and Ma- 
nichean brand of vagueness—illimitableness. The 
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Christ is omnipotent Deity, and as such limitless; 
but for all of that, Christianity is a religion of 
limits—consolingly so. Its vistas are the circum- 
scribed vistas of children playing with toy trains 
and Noah’s Arks under a balsamy tree; not the 
limitless pantheistic perspectives of the opium 
dreamer who sees in vision the pleasure domes and 
measureless caverns of some Mongol Khan. 

Dr. Van Loon’s Sint Nikolaas Party for the Lost 
Children of History was made possible by that one 
lost Child of history Who was lonelier than all 
others and because of Whom no strayed Babe in 
the Woods could ever after be totally alone. It is 
the religion of limits, of Council and definition, that 
has made possible the adorable Christkind of Pieter 
Breughel’s Flemish paintings, of the Hummel post- 
cards, and the Ars Sacra woodland scenes. We have 
but to think of the vague Krishna youth, of the 
limitless Buddha arrested forever in one single 
frozen Lotus pose, and then of the Babe of the 
Manger in all His charming and manifold attitudes, 
to realize what the Nicene Council has given us in 
its care for the letter that is the smallest of all 
letters, just as a baby is the smallest, but not least 
precious of all humans, and as the Baby God was 
the smallest and still the greatest of all the ancient 
gods. 

Dr. Van Loon has had his St. Nicholas parties 
in Veere. He will stuff no sabot full of hay this year 
for the good Saint’s horse, now that the Stukas 
have roared over the Dutch coast, sowing dreadful 
seeds of destruction in the tulip window-boxes of 
the little nation. One day the old bell of the town 
hall will ring midnight again to the folk of the 
frozen Zee and the skate-swept canals beside which 
David Balfour used to pace on Saturdays after a 
weary week of Heineccius, with Catriona in her 
rosy mantle nestling on his arm and looking up at 
him through the falling flakes. 

But it will not be this year. We, too, have had 
our réveillons in years gone by, after the Babe 
was born again to another year in the Crib of Mid- 
night Mass. We’ve had our pork sausages bursting 
on the griddle and our egg-nog foaming creamily 
to the punch-ladle and blue smoke curling rumina- 
tively from a new Christmas pipe during the dim 
snowy hours when the logs shift on the hearth 
and the pine needles tinkle to the floor in the cozy, 
spicy warmth. With God’s grace, we tasted an- 
other one this December 25, even if a sadder and 
more chastened one. Only, in our case, the Nicene 
Creed preceded and justified the sausages in the 
clarions and trumpets of Midnight Mass; there was 
a link (pun intended) between our dogma and 
our réveillon. 

And if we were, as we surely owed it to be this 
year of all years, diligent enough in our religious 
duties to stay for the third Mass, we heard, in the 
Gospel narratives, not only the stories of the angels 
and the shepherds, which Dr. Van Loon enjoys, but 
the theology of John’s evangel, which reminded us 
that in the Beginning was the Word. And, though 
I run the risk of literalism, I thought, during the 
volleyed thunder of the Credo, that before the 
Word was the Letter. 

















PRELUDE FOR CHRISTMAS 


Jacob served twice seven years for Rachel... 


but Joseph served by day and night 
when these were years 
and without light. 


Joseph, the chaste, the strong, the tender, 
thought at last he must surrender 

to his aching doubt. 

Mary knew his fears about 

her and she could not speak. 

She knew, too, 

that underneath her praying heart 

the Small One grew. 


The angel came to Joseph, 

(God designed 

that the angel would be kind). 

The angel came to Joseph and he said 
“Fear not, Joseph, to take Mary 

as thy wife... 

(she in whom all Life 

is living).” 


Joseph did not vary 

in his ways. 

God received a canticle of silence 
and of praise. 

And Mary knew 

that underneath her grateful heart 
the Small One grew. 


Sister Mary Maura 


CAROL FOR A SOLDIER 


Come, oh come to me through snow, 
And each with each we’ll softly go, 
Up to the church door, 

Where the light, 

Beckons warmly, 

Beckons bright. 

Come unto the warming peace, 

Let the drum and bugle cease, 

Let the soldier still his gun, 

And the driven hate be done. 

Softly down the aisle we'll pass, 

To the bosom of the Mass, 

Flower love within your eyes, 
Bring it where the small One lies. 
See the huddled roof and wall, 

See the ox steam in his stall; 
Joseph stands and turns the wind, 
There’s the shepherd boy who grinned, 
When a small Foot flung the straw, 
There’s the caught-look as he saw 
The frail maiden with a smile, 

That the snow would defile. 

And the small One thrashing there, 
Launching straw in bumpy air; 
Leave the steel and hobnail boots, 
Leave the geared and clanking brutes, 
Leave the siren, leave the ’piane, 
Christ is come to earth again. 
Softly, softly, through the snow, 
Each with each, we'll softly go. 


JOSEPH DEVER 








OUR LADY'S SONG 


Our Lady made a lullaby 

A long, long time ago, 

When winter winds blew down the sky 
And stars were hanging low. 


And as she sang our little Lord 
Smiled up into her eyes 

As though it were enough reward 
For leaving Paradise. 


Then suddenly the wind did sing 
Our Lady’s lovely lay, 
And on its wild, enraptured wing 
It bore her song away. 


And so it comes through all the years 
As clearly as of old— 


The song that dried God’s human tears 


At midnight in the cold. 


Sister Mary ADA 


CHRISTMAS CAROL, 1942 


Tutored by care and weariness and dearth, 


We kneel beside 
You, Mary, more understandingly 
This Christmas-tide. 


A longer time we brook the stable floor, 
Rock-hewn and cold, 

Mindful a little less of things of sense 
Now than of old. 


We have not asked a blissful cry of stars 


Blending with wave 
On wave of nine-voiced angel chant 
Above the cave. 


Lady of Single Desire, more than fulfilled 


One Holy Night, 
Teach us to seek, also, only the Child 
For our delight. 


Sister M. PAuLINus 


THE LAMB OF GOD 


What matter that the gay inn will not take Him? 


A timid lamb would tremble in the din. 


Shadowed and still, the stable will not wake Him, 


And shepherd lads will come to fold Him in. 


Like will find like, however long the roaming 


Sword mates with sword, and crown with gleaming 


crown—: 
Now in the night, safely, a lamb is homing, 
Now with the ox and ass He lays Him down. 


Sister Mary St. VIRGINniA 
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On behalf of 
the authors of the following 
‘Catholic Books of the Year” 
Sheed & Ward wish to thank— 


FATHER THomas J. REED, Editor of the 
Extension Magazine, who nominated John 
Farrow’s PAGEANT OF THE Popes as “‘Catholic 
Book of the Year” in his review in the Chicago 
News. 


FATHER JOHN La Farce, S.J., who, in his 
review in the May 24th issue of AMERICA, 
called Dark SYMPHONY “one of the Catholic 
Books of the Year.” 


FaTHEeR RicHarp H. J. Haney, who 
chose TH1s Wark Is THE Passion as “Catholic 
Book of the Year” in his Christmas list in the 
Brooklyn Tablet. 


Joun J. O'Connor, whose Literary Caval- 
cade (syndicated in twelve Diocesan News- 
papers) carried the following sentence in the 
issue of October 10th: “THE JUDGMENT OF 
THE Nations has been selected by the Catho- 
lic Book Club as its October selection. It may 
well become their Book of the Year.” 


THE MEMBERS OF THE AWARD COMMITTEE 
of the Gallery of Living Catholic Authors, 
who selected Father Farrell’s COMPANION TO 
THE SUMMA as “the most distinguished book 
of the year written by a member of the 
Gallery.” 


CoMPANION TO THE SUMMA, by Walter Farrell, O.P. 
Four volumes, each $3.75, the set $15.00 


PAGEANT OF THE Popes, by John Farrow, with 14 illus- 
trations by Charlot, $3.50 


Dark SyMPHOoNY, by Elizabeth Laura Adams, the Auto- 
biography of a Convert, $2.50 


Tuts War ts THE Passion, by Caryll Houselander. A 
Spiritual Classic of the War, $2.00 


THe JuDGMENT oF THE Nations, by Christopher 
Dawson, a Book to Win the Peace, $2.50 


Sheed & Ward - 63-5 A. N.Y.C. 
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WAR WINNOWS LEADERS 


Lee’s LIEUTENANTS: A Study in Command. Vol. I. 

By Douglas Southall Freeman. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. $5 
THE present war has painfully brought home to us 
once more the fact that the main problem confronting 
the Confederacy in 1861—competent military leadership 
—is as old as warfare itself. For no matter how great 
the leader and how brave the rank and file, without a 
competent staff and general officers an army is help- 
less. In Lee’s Lieutenants, Dr. Freeman gives us a vivid 
and masterful picture of the subordinates upon whom 
Lee had to depend when he took command of the Army 
of Northern Virginia in June, 1862. As the author takes 
us through the campaigns of Manassas, the Valley and 
the Seven Days Battles, we see slowly but clearly evolv- 
ing the men who were to be their leader’s chief reliance 
during the three tragic years ahead. 

The South was forced to improvise a military estab- 
lishment from scratch, and under threat of immediate 
invasion. Possessing no experience, little equipment and 
only a small nucleus of trained professional soldiers, 
the surprising thing is not that there was bungling and 
inefficiency, but that there was so little of it. Early 
leaders like Beauregard and Magruder, from whom great 
things were hoped, had to be cast aside as incompetent, 
while new men worked their way to the top as their 
talents developed under fire. 

The first campaign of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
ending in the battle of Bull Run, clearly proved Beaure- 
gard, the hero of Fort Sumter, unsuited to the difficult 
task of organizing and leading a large army. General 
Joseph E. Johnston then took charge, a far abler man 
and a professional soldier of real merit who accom- 
plished wonders, considering the difficulties he had to 
face. However, his secretiveness, lack of tact and in- 
ability to get along with a meddling President and an 
incompetent Secretary of War, had much to do with 
the fact that by the following Spring he had been forced 
to retreat, first from the Potomac, then from Norfolk, 
and was practically penned up before Richmond by the 
army of McClellan. 

Meanwhile, a new hero had appeared in the Valley 
of the Shenandoah where General “Stonewall” Jackson, 
with only a few thousand troops, was making military 
history of high order. The exploits of his Famous “New 
Model Army” were proving the “Crazy Deacon” a military 
genius and keeping some forty thousand Federal troops 
from joining McClellan before Richmond. Such was the 
situation when General Lee took command of the Con- 
federate Army in the summer of 1862. Struggling des- 
perately to hold off McClellan while he reorganized 
his forces, Lee planned a masterly offensive which, if 
carried out, would have completely destroyed the Army 
of the Potomac. But poor staff work, lack of coopera- 
tion, bickering and incompetence on the part of sub- 
ordinates, made White Oak Swamp, Gaines Mill, Malvern 
Hill and other engagements of the famous Seven Days 
Battles only partial victories, and McClellan, with most 
of his army, escaped. 

But the period of trial and testing was now ended; 
all those capable of real leadership had now come to 
the top, and one sees the familiar names grouped around 
Lee—Jackson, Longstreet, Stuart, Hill, Ewell, Pickett 
and the score of others famous in Southern song and 
story. 

The “multiple biography” method of presenting such 
a complicated picture, while unusual and at times con- 
fusing, is perhaps, as the author claims, the best way 
of handling the subject. The author tells the story as 
if it were actually going on before our eyes. The charac- 
ters are introduced as they appear on the scene; we are 














told what was planned, and then watch the actors carry 
out that plan with all the bungling, mistakes, skill and 
success which accompanied their efforts. An abundance 
of technical details as to marches and battle formations 
at times slows up the story and confuses the general 
reader, but there are whole chapters as thrilling and 
interesting as a novel. 

After each main action, the scene is analyzed and the 
actors subjected to a rigorous but just criticism, always 
bearing on the one point—their fitness to command. 
The reader will not, of course, always agree with Dr. 
Freeman’s estimate of individual generals; but few 
indeed will deny that Lee’s Lieutenants is a great book 
as well as a fascinating one. It is much more than the 
military history of one of the world’s great armies; it is 
the vivid story of great men in action and how they 
proved themselves worthy of the fame they still enjoy. 

F. J. GALLAGHER 


HISTORIAN WITH FATAL BIAS 


FrRaNcis PARKMAN: Heroic HistTorIAN. By Mason 

Wade. The Viking Press. $4.50 
THIS biography of Parkman will advantageously take 
the place of that written by Farnham forty years ago. 
It embodies much of Parkman’s correspendence from 
his college days until his death, his diaries, and the 
journals of his excursions to Acadia, Quebec, Montreal 
and Florida. Perhaps the most important items, newly 
discovered by Mr. Wade, are the original notebooks con- 
taining material for The Oregon Trail. The first two 
hundred pages show in detail how “Boston and Harvard 
had made [Parkman] an aristocrat and considerable of 
a snob, contemptuous of the new democracy of the 
‘rabble’ and heedless of the forces at work in the West.” 

The author’s use of “heroic” in his title is fully justi- 
fied. Parkman’s life is indeed an inspiring example of 
undaunted courage and determination in the face of 
great physical handicaps. But the judgment passed on 
Parkman as an historian is not well founded. It is too 
much to say that “all the modern historian’s cumber- 
some apparatus of filing cards and cabinets has pro- 
duced no more accurate and detailed results.” 

The question is not one of apparatus, but of methodic 
principle: should an historian take pains to establish 
the facts on which his conclusions are based, by care- 
fully evaluating one by one all the statements in the 
documentary evidence at his disposal, or should he fol- 
low Parkman’s method of accepting uncritically a per- 
fectly worthless document which “often rests on its 
own unsupported authority,” and then proceed to give 
“an abstract of its statements as I find them?” The 
latter procedure makes Parkman’s works resemble one 
of those artistic Italian maps of the sixteenth century, 
which have high decorative value but are geographical- 
ly useless. 

His work as an historian suffered even more from his 
anti-clerical bias than from his failure to establish the 
facts. Though “he was not so much anti-religious as 
anti-clerical,” and though, as Mr. Wade notes, he re- 
spected the Church in spite of a congenital dislike for 
its ministers, the stature of his heroes increased in the 
measure in which they were markedly anti-clerical. 

It may even be that his anti-clericalism completely 
dulled his critical sense, as when, for instance, he ac- 
cepted as reliable a completely worthless anti-Jesuit 
pamphlet of the seventeenth century. And there is no 
doubt that his maladroit treatment of the famous Jesuit 
missionaries in Canada and in this country was due to 
his failure to appreciate the supernatural. While admir- 
ing their courage and heroism, he simply could not 
understand the supernatural motivation which inspired 
them. Hence their religious experiences are presented as 
mere superstitions, and their zeal becomes fanaticism. 
As a result of his carelessness in establishing facts and 
his blindness to the supernatural, Parkman’s narratives 
do not furnish a true picture of New France. 











LOYOLA SCHOOL 


For Boys From Age 8 
980 Park Avenue, New York City 
Conducted by the Jesuits 


A Catholic Day School with traditional classical 
training and special emphasis on Mathematics. 
Fully accredited. 


FIVE UPPER GRADES 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
FOUR YEARS 
OF COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
MILITARY TRAINING 
IN JUNIOR SCHOOL AND 
FIRST YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 


Complete Program of Athletics 





Apply to: 
Rev. Walter A. Reilly, S.J., Headmaster 
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i Just off the press - - - 


| THE CATHOLIC AT WAR 


By Rt. Rev. J. J. Burke 


Arn exceptional book. Clarifies: Catholic thought regarding § 
War and its relation to Christianity and the Church. Answers = 
many questions. 


Is War ever moral? When is it justified? 


Every American soldier, sailor, war worker, especially if he 
is a Catholic, will appreciate this unique book—written by a % 
noted Catholic priest and author. Ideal reading for Study § 
Clubs, schools and colleges, every thoughtful person. 


Informative, as it covers history from early persecutions 
of the Church to the present global conflict, and closes with 
a fascinating chapter—— 


“Catholic Heroes of American Wars’”’ 


Briefly, simply, interestingly written. Will be enjoyed by 
young and old. Don't miss this exceptional book, dealing with § 
an up-to-the-minute theme. (Has the Imprimatur of the Arch- 
bishop of N. Y.) Introductory price only $1.50 postpaid. 


Order through your bookstore or direct from the publisher— 


THE LONCFELLOW PRESS 


164 West 74th Street New York, WN. Y. 
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The chapter entitled “A Puritan in Rome” shows very 
clearly how near Parkman came at the completion of 
his studies, to that understanding of Catholicism which 
he so evidently lacked in later life. A Catholic cousin, 
Coolidge Shaw, intent on converting him, might have 
succeeded but for two obstacles: Parkman’s innate dis- 
like for organized religion and ecclesiastics; and the 
fact that he had, as a traveling companion, Dr. Theodore 
Parker, an eminent Unitarian divine and a friend of 
his father. This chapter illustrates better than lengthy 
treatises that Faith is a gift from God to those who 
pray with humility, and Parkman refused to pray as 
he had been advised to do. 

The whole volume is exceedingly well written and de- 
serves to be in every library. It also entitles Mr. Wade 
to a prominent place among Catholic writers in this 
country. JEAN DELANGLEZ 


LEAVEN FOR WORLD PEACE 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE NATIONS. By Christopher Daw- 

son. Sheed and Ward. $2.50 
IF the “Peace World” is to bring us the four freedoms 
for which we are fighting, and on anything like a per- 
manent basis, its planners must be able first to analyze 
truthfully and accurately the causes of our present 
chaos, and secondly, to offer a positive program of re- 
organization based on the principles and realities which 
God Himself says are a “must” if man’s plan is to work 
out successfully with His own. In this brilliant essay, 
Christopher Dawson is at his best in displaying both 
these essential requisites of a planner of the world to 
come. 

In Part One he shows conclusively that the present 
miserable state of the world is the inevitable result of 
the disruption of Christian unity, of the disastrous sub- 
stitution of false Liberalism and pagan secularization 
for solid Christian culture and religion and moral values 
—a substitution which has led to the decline of the West- 
ern World and to twentieth-century totalitarianism. “This 
is the greatness and misery of modern civilization,” he 
says, “that it has conquered the world by losing its soul, 
and that when its soul is lost, it must lose the world 
as well.” And the author is specific in pointing out 
the progressive steps by which the modern world has 
lost its soul and the failures it has experienced in at- 
tempts to regain it. 

In Part Two he is particularly effective, and again 
specific, as he writes of planning the culture and res- 
toration of a solid Christian order in the days ahead. He 
insists that “the hope of the world rests in the last 
resort on the existence of a spiritual nucleus of believers 
who are the bearers of the seed of unity.” He realizes 
“that modern religion is too divided . . . to make the 
Church once again the all-embracing spiritual com- 
munity that it once was,” but he sees great hope if we 
can “find in common social action a way of return to 
a Christian social unity,” and a return to the solid re- 
ligious and cultural principles which were once the 
pride and glory of the Western World. He claims that 
the lessons learned from the past three decades prove 
that politically Europe must be reconstituted in a “Euro- 
pean Federation”—a federation of regional units to re- 
place the old state-system, the inadequate League of 
Nations, and the newly-tried monster of totalitarianism. 

The only thing to say about a book like this is that it 
must be read. No one can neglect it if he expects to help 
in any way toward the rebuilding of a decent world 
or even to discuss in an intelligent, Christian way the 
problems involved. RAYMOND L. MooNEY 


We Took To THE Woops. By Louise Dickinson Rich. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.75 
HERE is a delightful story of the exhilarating six years 
which Mrs. Rich has spent in the Maine woods. Her 
autobiography is so vividly related that we feel we 
know Ralph, her husband, who triumphs in his tinkering 
with motors, and the baby Rufus, who has known only 




















the woods. He has had no children as playmates, but his 
friends are a dog, a cat and, unbelievable as it may 
seem, a skunk. We get a comprehensive knowledge, also, 
of life in that northern country which is almost com- 
pletely cut off from “civilization.” The author not only 
entertains us, but gives an accurate picture of the lum- 
berjacks, who provide the only link between the forest 
land and the outside world, and the inhabitants of the 
animal kingdom. 

Mrs. Rich is qualified to make comparisons between 
city dwelling and the manner of life in the region which 
she describes, because she has experienced both. It is a 
discovery to realize, perhaps for the first time, that 
residence in an overpopulated city is not always para- 
dise and that life can flow smoothly on its course in a 
rural district without hectic urban rush. The complete 
picture that we get from the book shows us that the 
woods are as dear to the writer as our cities are to us. 
The publishers have expressed in one phrase the key- 
note of the narrative when they designate it as a true 
story of a Maine Family Robinson. 

The writer is honest in her descriptions and does 
not surround the Maine territory with undue glamor. 
Her tone is conversational, and she devotes a chapter to 
answering truthfully oft-repeated questions about the 
woods. A subtle sense of humor pervades the entire 
book and the reader is conscious of Mrs. Rich’s magnetic 


personality, which is evident on every page. 
MARILYN TAYLOR 


ReEprRIsAL. By Ethel Vance. Little, Brown and Co. 

$2.50 
LATEST novel by Mrs. Grace Zaring Stone, Reprisal, a 
story of intrigue in Brittany under the German occu- 
pation, is not just another war melodrama. Together 
with Escape, to which Mrs. Stone likewise attached her 
pseudonym of Ethel Vance, and a handful of Graham 
Greene, Eric Ambler and Arthur Koestler, plus a little 
of Forester, and one, at least, of Neville Shute, it seems 
to sum up World War II as John Buchan’s Greenmantle 
and Mr. Standfast summed up certain aspects of World 
War I—with this difference, of course, that Buchan set 
his Major Hannay in the Stevensonian tradition and Mrs. 
Stone stages her villagers and Vichy diplomats in the 
décor of Henry James. 

Since comparisons with her preceding great success 
are inevitable, it may be said that if the screw is not 
turned so tightly as in Escape, Reprisal is more pro- 
found than its faster-paced predecessor. The most ar- 
resting portrait in the new volume is that of Edouard 
Schneider, the eternal arriviste of politics, and just as 
patently meant to suggest the Laval type as the Gen- 
eral of the earlier book was intended to suggest Reichs- 
marshal Goering. The writing is particularly subtle in 
the sequences where she assesses the collaborationist 
and appeaser mentality in terms of understanding rather 
than mere condemnation; it is almost as if a tolerant, 
non-cynical La Rochefoucauld had coined this epigram: 
What is a traitor but a man whose faith has weakened? 

Perhaps the most striking thing about Mrs. Stone’s 
novel is its political intuition: it suggests, in its filigree 
of character and incident, the measured historical judg- 
ments of such professional observers as Maurois, Werth 
and Brogan. But at the same time, it avoids the ten- 
uousness that marred Steinbeck’s attempt at political 
parable by basing its extra-novelistic insights upon the 
firm foundation of strongly and sympathetically vis- 
ualized personalities. CHARLES A. BRADY 
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reasonable prices. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 

Opposite B. Altman's 34th St. Entrance Merckling and 

Telephone: CA. 5-6774 











BROTHERS OF MERCY 


There is a growing demand for the care of the sick male patients. 
Young men from the ages of 16 to 40 are invited to inquire for 
further information from the Novice Master. 


Brothers of Mercy is a religious community, 


49 Cottage Street Buffalo, N. Y. 














Francis J. GALLAGHER speaks of the Civil War 
scene with the authority that comes of years of 
teaching American history 

JEAN DELANGLEZ, S.J., a member of the Institute of 
Jesuit History, Loyola University, Chicago, has 
published five volumes on the early history of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

RaYMOND L. Mooney, S.J., is instructor in history 
at Xavier University, Cincinnati. 
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HOLY BIBLE CHALLONER VERSION 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS FROM IRELAND 


BELLEEK CHINA—IRISH POPLIN TIES 
HANDKERCHIEFS—TABLE LINENS 
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BOOKS ON IRELAND AND 
ALL BOOKS BY IRISH AUTHORS 
CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS 


IRISH INDUSTRIES DEPOT, INC. 


876 Lexington Avenue (Near 65th Street), New York, N. Y. 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS 


CATHOLIC BOOKS, FOR INDIVIDUALS, 
SCHOOLS AND TyBRARIES. 3 BEST A IBRARY DISCOUNTS. 
COMPLETE BOOK SERVICE 
Send for Catalogue 135-A, Cathelica 
BARNES AND NOBLE, INC. 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 18TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Approved by the Association of American Universities 
NINETY-SIX ACRES TWELVE MILES FROM 


BORDERING GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
HUDSON RIVER NEW YORK CITY 
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Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
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College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
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Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
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EX TENS 1027 Fifth A s and Rome. Address Secretary. 
MARYMOUNT: PREPARATORY Nichoois: “Witeen Park, Tarrytown, WN. Y.; 
Fifth Avenue and 84th Street, New York City. Address Reverend Mother. 














College of St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women on the approved list of the Associa- 

tion of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 

dence halls. Regular art courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher- 
training, music, home economics, science. 

Degrees — B. A., B. S. in Commerce and B. S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 














COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Marylend 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by 
Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts and 
Sciences. Resident and non-resident students. 11 miles from Phila- 





delphia Main Line P.R.R. Fully Accredited. Telephone: Bryn Mawr 14. 
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Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere, healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA SAN JOSE offers your daughter (Kindergarten 
and Grades 1-8). 1. Small classes. 2. Individual Instruction. 3. Art, 
French, Music. 4, Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburg 800 
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MUSIC 


THE New Opera Company was organized last year for 
the purpose of giving opportunity to young American 
singers. It scored an artistic success with Verdi’s Mac- 
beth. It has recently completed a second season, and its 
schedule is worthy of explanation. 

Out of the forty-two performances, Walter Damrosch’s 
ill fated Opera Cloak received one; seventeen were al- 
lotted to Offenbach’s operetta La Vie Parisienne; Mac- 
beth got five: Tschaikowsky’s Queen of Spades (Pique 
Dame) four; and The Fair at Sorochinsk, credited to 
Mussorgsky, was heard nine times. The operetta Rosa- 
linda, starring Jean Merrill, and based on Johann 
Strauss’s Die Fledermaus, is continuing as a Broadway 
musical show, and there is a good reason why—it is 
most entertaining. 

The outstanding venture of this season was The Fair 
at Sorochinsk, which was never written by Mussorgsky. 
Having it in mind that he would some day write an 
opera on Gogol’s story, Mussorgsky sketched out a plan 
and composed the tenor, soprano and mezzo-soprano 
arias. He also finished an orchestral intermezzo now 
used between the second and third acts and entitled 
Night on Bald Mountain. No one can dispute the genius 
of Mussorgsky or the beauty of his thematic material. 
It interested four other Russian composers to the ex- 
tent that Liadov, a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov, Caesar 
Cui, Tscherepnin and Karatygin composed their own 
versions of The Fair on the Mussorgsky themes. 

The New Opera Company presented still another ver- 
sion, written and conducted by the outstanding musi- 
cian, Emil Cooper. He freely re-orchestrated the first act, 
giving it a new harmonization in the style that Rimsky- 
Korsakov had employed in his latter period, starting with 
the opera Tzar Saltan. Mr. Cooper composed the song 
for the male chorus in the first act, and the song sung by 
the Gypsy in the second act, the basic material hav- 
ing been Mussorgsky’s. 

The mezzo-soprano, Winifred Heidt, gave an outstand- 
ing performance as the faithless wife; the basso, Carlton 
Gauld, held the performance together with his histri- 
onic ability; while the tenor, Donald Dame, arrived at 
the right moment with superb comic relief as the aspir- 
ing swain. 

I wish to quote a few remarks from a conversation 
with Emil Cooper, who also directed The Queen of 
Spades. He remarks: 


The story is by Pushkin and, as Tschaikowsky was 
a very pessimistic man, this novel was not tragic 
enough to please him. The hero, Herman, ends his 
life in an asylum in the Pushkin novel, but in the 
Tschaikowsky opera, he kills himself. The heroine, 
Lisa, after meeting Herman, and suffering through 
her love for him, marries and lives happily, in the 
novel by Pushkin; in the opera she, too, kills herself. 
In most of Tschaikowsky’s fifteen operas, the heroes 
die tragically. We must also realize that his sym- 
phonic works were written on the most tragic works 
of literature. He is not a lyric composer, as most 
people think him to be—they fail to see the dramatic 
content of his work. 

Tschaikowsky uses three leading themes (Leit- 
motifs) in The Queen of Spades. Lisa’s music, sung 
by the Canadian soprano, Mary Henderson, is lyric. 
Herman’s music, sung by Norbert Ardelli, is dra- 
matic-lyric, and full of action. The music of the 
eighty-year-old Countess, which was sung by Wini- 
fred Heidt, is purely mechanical. By using a thin 
orchestral timbre of woodwinds, Tschaikowsky 
shows that the Countess has lived her life. These 
three musical ideas interwoven together make ex- 
cellent theatre, and provide the construction of this 
opera. ANNABEL COMFORT 




















THEATRE | 


REVIVALS. Of November’s plays two are revivals. The 
first is Elmer Rice’s success, Counsellor-at-Law, put on 
by John Golden at the Royale Theatre, with Paul Muni, 
repeating his triumph of eleven years ago. The second, 
Karel Capek’s R.U.R. (Rossum’s Universal Robots), was 
originally produced by the Theatre Guild two decades 
back. Its revival is an offering by David Silberman and 
Daniel Blank. Having seen both plays on the first night 
of their original production, I took my vivid memories 
to each revival. 

A few critics do not agree with me about the noise 
and excitement of the last act in R.U.R., in which all 
the human beings in the world have been killed, and 
the home of the manufacturer of Robots is destroyed. 
To my notion, this excitement is justified. The Robots, 
far outnumbering the humans in the world in this 
imaginary epoch, would certainly make their final act 
of destruction as exciting and overwhelming as they 
could. But let us consider both plays in detail. 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. A few sentences reveal the 
plot of Elmer Rice’s play. George Simon, a genius in 
an East Side Jewish family, turns his attention to the 
law in early boyhood. He studies day and night, is 
admitted to the bar, and becomes one of New York’s 
distinguished lawyers. 

In the early days of his practice he had used a manu- 
factured alibi to save from a long prison term a lad 
who was his client. When the play begins, his most 
formidable legal rival discovers this action and plans 
to reveal it and have Siman disbarred. That means ruin. 
Simon locks horns with his accuser, discovers some- 
thing discreditable in the man’s life, muzzles his rival, 
and saves himself. A society woman marries Simon for 
his money, and is eventually unfaithful to him. These 
are good human situations. But the real strength of the 
play lies in its numerous types, its superb characteriza- 
tion, and the fine acting of its entire company. 

Several of the original characters have returned to 
the new production, notably Jennie Moscowitz, who is 
nightly increasing the fame she earned when she created 
the role of Simun’s mother. Olive Deering as Simon’s 
secretary, and Joan Wetmore as his indifferent wife, 
give vivid life to these characters. 


R.U.R. Rossum’s Universal Robots are pretty well 
known, for this is the famous play that gave the word 
Robot, meaning mechanical man, to many countries. 
The Robots are made to look like men and women, and 
to do the world’s work. They lack only souls and sensi- 
bilities to be human. They exist twenty years and are 
then sent to the scrap heap. 

In the present production, Hugo Haas, Horace Braham, 
Edith Atwater, Gordon Oliver, Hunter Gardner, Luis 
Hector and Reginald Mason—all human beings—are fea- 
tured. Three of the Robots ought to be. They are Radius, 
leader of the Robot uprising, and Primus and Helena. 
The latter two are developing souls and the human at- 
tributes of love, understanding and sympathy. The Ro- 
bots do not know that the formula for their manufac- 
ture has been destroyed. 

To me the one serious mistake in the play is that 
concerning this destruction. We are asked to believe that 
there was but one copy of the formula for Robot-mak- 
ing in existence, and that this was so carelessly tossed 
around the general manager’s home that his wife found 
it before the uprising, and secretly burned it to save 
the world from Robots. 

Primus and Helena go forth together as the final 
curtain falls. We are left to infer that they are a new 
Adam and Eve, eager, in love, and ready and able to 
give the world a new start. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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Polish Text Now Available 
PIUS XIl A POLSKA 


Dowody Sympatii I Pomocy 

Piusa XII Dla Polski, 

Oparte Na Dokumentach Z Lat 
1939-1942 
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Wydal i ma na skladzie 


POSLANIEC SERCA JEZUSA 
4105 N. Avers Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 


PIUS XII and POLAND 
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PIUS XII and POLAND 


Recommended and Sponsored by the 
Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Church in the United States. 


A Documentary Survey, 32 pages, of the State- 
ments Made by Pope Pius in Behalf of Poland 
and the Poles and of His Charity. 


“PIUS XII and POLAND renders a great 
service to Polish Catholics, especially because 
of false news spread by enemies of the Church 
about the attitude of the Holy See toward 
Poland.” (Bulletin No. 20, Polish Catholic Press 
Agency) 


Catholic Action dictates the widest pos- 
sible distribution of Pius XII and Poland 
everywhere and to all American people. 
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FILMS 


IN WHICH WE SERVE. The heroine of this epic about 
men who go down to the sea is not a human one, but 
no flesh and blood creature ever captivated sailors or 
held them in her toils as completely as she does. In 
this saga of the British Navy, it is the destroyer Torrin 
that occupies the center of the stage and the story’s 
action. From the glorious moment of her launching to 
the tragic second when she sinks in the Battle of Crete, 
this ship dominates the lives of those who man her. 
With amazing restraint but with unbelievably stark 
realism, the designs of these lives are sketched. Flash- 
backs trace personal joys and sorrows, little moments 
and great ones as they reoccur in the minds of a group 
of officers and seamen while they cling to a raft and 
dodge death from Nazi bombers. Human bits of comedy 
and tragedy, romantic episodes and prosaic ones of daily 
living are pieced together, all converging toward the 
Torrin and the comradery she instilled in her crew. 
Though the treatment of this record is necessarily 
episodic, the parts have been fitted together with re- 
markable skill and sympathy. Noel Coward gets most 
of the credit-lines, for he wrote, directed and acts in 
the production and on each score he merits unstinted 
praise. Surrounded by a most capable cast, the author- 
actor recreates a phase of the war so genuinely that 
an onlooker has to rouse himself to be certain he is 
not watching a documentary film. It is a stirring ex- 
perience to follow the affairs of the English men and 
women depicted; it is an eye-filling thrill to view the 
vivid shipwreck sequences. Here is a truly intelligent 
piece of propaganda about the British and their reac- 
tion to the current conflict. Creating a warmth of feel- 
ing, a bond of understanding, it is bound to stir an audi- 
ence and is recommended to those adults who appre- 
ciate true artistry. (United Artists) 


A NIGHT TO REMEMBER. Though this comedy has 
the consistency of a puff-ball and threatens to blow away 
at any moment, it succeeds in being gay, light-hearted 
and passably diverting. So that her novelist husband, 
Brian Aherne, will be provided with a suitable atmos- 
phere for the creation of a love story, Loretta Young 
rents a basement apartment in Greenwich Village. Need- 
less to say, the discovery of a corpse in the garden on 
their first night in residence is not conducive to writing. 
The pair are forced to prove their innocence and in do- 
ing so emerge as light-hearted, often light-headed, ama- 
teur sleuths. Brushes with the real police and an in- 
tricate web of blackmail make up much of the plot. 
This is innocuous material that is neither brilliant nor 
unusual but it manages to bring sufficient laughs and 
will probably satisfy the family. (Columbia) 


THE PAYOFF. Using the well known theme that crime 
does not pay, this melodrama takes its murders and its 
detectives very seriously. A crime reporter (Lee Tracy) 
uncovers the leader of a gang who are cleverly robbing 
a big city. The killing of a special prosecutor seeking 
evidence to expose them gets the murderous doings un- 
der way. Suspense is piled up with each successive death 
and a mature audience will be mildly interested along 
the course. (Producers Releasing Corp.) 


SHERLOCK HOLMES IN WASHINGTON. Conan 
Doyle’s familiar character arrives in the United States 
for the first time in this episode of his adventures. When 
a British agent en route to Washington is murdered, 
the famed detective accompanied by Dr. Watson crosses 
the ocean. Things are handled in the traditional Holmes 
manner and all the members of the family who are 
addicted to this cinema series will have nothing to 
complain about. (Universal) Mary SHERIDAN 
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THANKS FROM CANADA 


Eprror: Father Conway’s informed and trenchant ex- 
position of the Canadian scene (especially in its French 
translation, which has just appeared) will undoubtedly 
do much to assuage the injured feelings of a people who 
believe that in that vulgar concoction of brilliant but 
misleading photography, mixed with pert and super- 
ficial comment, which passed for a serious article in 
Life (“O World, O Life, O Time,” as the prophetic poet 
groaned), their most sacred customs were insidiously 
travestied, their national virtues ignorantly insulted, and 
their frank and generous hospitality betrayed. 

They naturally feel (and I feel with them) that any- 
thing baser than the whole proceeding would be dif- 
ficult to conceive. It is well for the credit of your coun- 
try abroad, as well as for the cause of amity between 
nations, that it is your paper, and not its blatant con- 
temporary, whose policies and whose principles are 
associated with the proud name of America. 

Montreal, Canada Patrick Mary PLUNKETT, S.J. 


BELLS OF SAINT CLEMENT'S 


Eprror: I was much thrilled by your comment (AMERICA, 
December 5), on London’s Bells of St. Clement’s—and 
the famous children’s jingle about them: 

Oranges and lemons 

Say the bells of Saint Clements 
an old rhyme that delighted my childhood. 

At the end of the First World War—in 1917—the fol- 
lowing verse was published anonymously in one of the 
London weekly newspapers—in the London Times Lit- 
erary Supplement, if I am not mistaken. I have kept a 
copy of this little verse, which I have never seen quoted. 
It well deserves to last, and to “float down the ages.” 
I think you will like it. It gives me a like rapture with 
the original—plus a tragic undertone (Sunt lacrymae 
rerum). 

THE CHILDREN’S BELLS 

(The Bells of St. Clement’s, which have been too much 
out of order to ring for many years, are now being 
restored. It is hoped they will be ready to ring in the 
peace.) 

Where are your oranges? 
Where are your lemons? 

What, are you silent now, 
Bells of St. Clement’s? 

You, of all bells that rang, 
Once in Old London, 

You, of all bells that sang, 
Utterly undone? 

You, whom the children know 
Ere they know letters— 

Making Big Ben himself 
Call you his betters? 

Where are your lovely tones, 
Fruitful and mellow, 

Full-flavored orange-gold, 
Clear lemon-yellow? 

Ring again, sing again, 
Bells of St. Clement’s, 

Call as you swing again, 
“Oranges and lemons.” 

Fatherless children are 

listening near you. 
Sing for the children; 
the fathers will hear you. 
(Anonymous) 


St. Louis, Mo. ORANGES AND LEMONS 


MEMORIAL PROJECT 


Eprror: I have frequently noted with gratification your 
forthright stand on the issue of justice for the Negro. 
I have worked among the colored people in the South 
and know from first-hand experience how bitterly they 
resent the unjust social and economic discrimination 
they must endure. As conditions are, it is small won- 
der that Communism is making inroads among them. 

Richard Pilant of Washington University has been 
advocating by radio, and otherwise, that our Govern- 
ment acquire the birthplace of George Washington 
Carver as the first Federal memorial to any member 
of his race. A bill to this effect has been introduced into 
both houses of Congress. As Mr. Pilant maintains, this 
memorial would be more than a well-deserved honor for 
Dr. Carver; it would be a lighthouse of hope to all his 
people. It would be everlasting proof and promise that 
America recognizes and rewards genius whenever and 
wherever it can be found. 

Editorial endorsements of this project have come 
from some of the strongest conservative dailies, and a 
prominent Left-wing periodical is slated soon to carry 
such endorsement. As the strongest exponent of Catho- 
lic thought in our country, AMERICA might well add the 
weight of its editorial approval. 


Manitowoc, Wisc. AGNESE DUNNE 


SAD POLISH CHRISTMAS 


Eprror: Christmas again—a war Christmas, when in 
many a home there will be a vacant place, and gaiety 
will mask aching hearts. Yet, there will be gaiety. For 
the children, at least, Christmas, 1942, will be the usual 
joyous feast, with the emphasis too much on gifts and 
sweets and jollity, and too little on the Babe whose 
birthday it is. 

As I watch the Christmas preparations, my thoughts 
turn to Poland. Christmas was always one of Poland’s 
great celebrations, but it never lost its predominantly 
religious aspect. The Poles are a devout people and the 
Church has always held the central place in their lives. 
Hitler knew this when he arrested and tortured Polish 
priests and forbade Masses to be said; he knew it when 
he stole gold and silver and works of art from Polish 
churches and turned the churches themselves into dance- 
halls and garages; he knew that these would be the 
hardest things for Poles to bear and he hoped to crush 
them by this means. Even that has failed to break the 
Polish spirit, and the Polish people are still fighting— 
for their freedom and ours. 

Many Americans, touched by the plight of the Polish 
people, either in their desolated homeland or scattered 
over the world, have given generously for Polish War 
Relief, through its headquarters in Chicago. But it seems 
to me to be the particular responsibility of American 
Catholics to help these unfortunates, to show especial 
compassion because of our common Faith. 

We have so much material comfort in America; so 
many of them have none. As we watch our happy chil- 
dren around the lighted Christmas trees in the security 
of our homes, we shall enjoy it more if we have given 
generously to those little children who have not known 
a real Christmas now for four years; who do not even 
remember what it was like to have light and warmth 
and gladness. If we have brought that Christmas gift 
to the Manger, we shall receive Our Lord at Christmas 
Mass with deeper joy, for we shall hear Him saying: 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Oak Park, IIl. Marsorizg P. Hornko 
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this Christmas 


THE MAN WHO GOT 
EVEN WITH GOD 


By M. RAYMOND, ©.C.S.O. 
The Texas cowboy turned Trappist monk maintains 
his fame and popularity! Get the story of his life to 
your friends for Christmas. $2.00 
At your beokstore or from 
The Bruce Publishing Company 
113 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Be A best seller again 





















Book of the Year. 
BREBEUF AND HIS BRETHREN 


ny THE NORTH-AMERICAN MARTYRS by E. J. PRATT 
f) Winner of Governor-General’s Award For Poetry 
(First American edition, November, 1942) 

“Greatest Catholic poem of our doy ’—Pelham Edgar. 
f “Genuine spiritual insight’”—Geo. N. Shuster. 

“Epic material . historical . . . moving”—Theodore Maynard. 
f “Proud of Dr. Pratt’ s vision and competence’’—Sister M. Madeleva. i 

i} 


Besilion ~~ dh gg " ice $1.25 i 
aon LETTER FROM LISIEUX!= 


Written by a living Sister of St. Therese 
on the eve of Hitler's invasion of France 


JUST OUT—$1.75 
PLUS 


MARY IN HER SCAPULAR PROMISE 


by JOHN MATHIAS HAFFERT 
which Monsignor Sheen called “Masterly”! 
$2.50 
BOTH BOOKS FOR $3.25 


Jest write to THE SCAPULAR PRESS 
- « « 337 EAST 31st ST. NEW YORK 


and ask for your Christmas Special 
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Do you need spiritual strength and | 
consolation? 


THE MESSENGER OF 
THE SACRED HEART 


will bring the solid and consoling devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus into your home and your life. 


For only $1.00 A YEAR—Jess than 2 cents a 
week—this beautiful and inspiring magazine will be 
mailed to you every month. 


Send your subscription NOW to 





The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
(Desk A) 515 East Fordham Road, New York, N. Y. 


10¢ a Copy — $1.00 a Year 
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PARADE 


ONE of the unique phenomena featuring earthly life 
is the flight of the years. . . . Concerning this flight the 
poets and other top-rank sages are not always in agree- 
ment. . . . Some feel that a person should be able, when 
in the mood, to throw the years into reverse gear; others 
believe that the present system of keeping the years 
moving ever forward, never backward, should be con- 
tinued. . . . Her poignant line: “Backward, flow back- 
ward, O tide of the years!” seems to fix Elizabeth Akers 
Allen as an advocate of the former viewpoint. Even 
Wordsworth appears to lean that way as he exclaims: 
“The thought of our past years in me doth breed Per- 
petual benediction.” . . . Dryden, on the other hand, 
pooh-poohs this whole business. He scoffs as follows: 
“Strange cozenage! none would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain . . The 
point involved in this controversy is largely academic, 
since there looms on life’s horizon at the present time 
no practical method of throwing the years into reverse, 
even should one want to do such a thing. . . . In most 
other aspects of the fleeing years, the sages are in 
rather general accord. . . . On the relationship existing 
between advancing age and mirrors, for instance, the 
poet Young voices the unanimous viewpoint when he 
declaims: “We see time’s furrows on another’s brow . 

How few themselves in that just mirror see.” . Sev- 
eral dispatches during the week seem to lend confirma- 
tion to the attitude of Young... . In England, an eighty- 
six-year-old retired miner boasted he had never shaved 
in his life and never looked in a mirror since his beard 
started to burgeon. . . . A London lady, one-hundred- 
and-one years of age, removed all mirrors from her 
house, saying: “I like to think of myself as I was.” 


Sharply etched also by the news were the strange twists 
and turns taken by the passing years. . . . Back in 1877, 
an Illinois youth began courting a girl. When their re- 
spective families moved to different cities, each forgot 
the other, married someone else. The youth became an 
aged widower, the girl an elderly widow. They met ac- 
cidentally two months ago and the courtship of 1877 
ended in a 1942 wedding. . . . In Ohio, an eighty-six-year- 
old woman caught the whooping cough from her five- 
year-old grandson. . . . In Mississippi, a citizen, one- 
hundred-and-two years old, took out a marriage license. 
. » « In England, as an air-raid warden was escorting 
an aged woman from her home during a bombing, she 
remarked: “Wait a minute until I find my teeth.” The 
warden queried: “What do you think they’re dropping, 
lady, sandwiches?” . . . Oliver Wendell Holmes’ observa- 
tion: “To be seventy years young is sometimes far more 
cheerful and hopeful than to be forty years old” also 
received support from the tenor of the news. ...A 
woman of sixty-seven is now a freshman in a Midwest 
university. . . . The active town clerk of a Minnesota 
community is a gentleman of eighty-eight. . . . Just re- 
signed as chief of police of an Ohio town is an eighty- 
two-year-old citizen. . . . In New York, a man of eighty- 
four, whose devices have saved millions of eyes in in- 
dustry, celebrated his golden wedding anniversary. Gaz- 
ing at his wife, children, grandchildren, he said: “It’s 
satifying to have saved so many eyes. It’s wonderful 
to have a family like this. I’m a very happy man.” 


Years are of earth. . . . In the Great Beyond there are no 
years. .. . Of the next life’s nicer section, Montgomery 
writes: “Beyond this vale of tears There is a life above 
Unmeasured by the flight of years; And all that life is 
love.” . . . Up there, the elderly ladies hiding from mir- 
rors will become youthful once more. . . . There will be 
no furrows on brows... . No octogenarians. . . . No old 
age. . . . There will be nothing but young people. . 
Young forever. JOHN A. ToomMEY 




















Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Board and Country Day School, Grades 7-12 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
Art, Music, Speech, Modern Languages. 
Organized Athletics, Swimming, Riding. 

THE PINES — 
Pre-Primary Grade 6. All-Day Program. Bus Service 











College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 
Courses, Boarding and 
Day. Sports, Advantage 
of Country Life in the 
National Capital. 





Ceorgetown 
Visitation Convent 
ae dD. C 
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NOTICES Rates Six Cents per 
Word © *® Payment with order 





BOOKS: j Veet, OM, Rese, Bes Librarians, Collectors, Readers. H | 
Stock. = gy Pe ae Catalogs free. Browsers Invited. Hee | 
Lists Solicited. ies Purchased. Dauber & Pine Bookshop, 66 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 











JESUIT HOME MISSION—ONLY a CHAPEL now. H us toll 
GROW. Small contributions are = and WELCOM “Rev. 
ohn A. Risacher, S.J., ae Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 

MERE MARIA YEAR 

an Anthology of iith forty og veree Grattan Gilt Bo Gift Book—An 

saoives depressed souls & Sons, w York; Kilner 

Philadelphia, or Ursuline a Wilmington, omen. 
Grete S yao IRELAND. Belleek China, Irish Poplin 
erchiefs, Table Linens, All Wool Steamer Rugs, Books oa 

Ireland and All Books by Irish _ y i and 


Cards 
dars. Depot, 876 Lexington A near 65th 
St.), New York, N Y. Catalogue “A” on request. sv 


at ye ge A aang esuit college background—available 
— ie egis Alumni Association, 55 East 84th 
New York City. 


TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor, H. De Mattei, 53 Park Place, 
Room 801, New York, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McEvoy, Inc.) 
Clerical Robes, Cassock i and Mantles. 











t Publications. 
by Rev. Mario B SJ., Italy. Book- 


of the Hymns of the Devotion; ae 

de Loyal and ‘True H above en Ray ten cents A - 

rue Hymnal, cents. 

cop py te complete postpaid, $1.00. Kev. WH Wath si, 
986 Park Avenue, New 





WHY not write that story, article, novel that has been in your mind 
a entaet We will help you, give benefit of our years of experi- 

re-write, “slanti for the right market, and sell. 
Mr. Bis: Fiske is a former editorial writer on large city daly, feature write 
fiction contributor 4, author of 


for information. Reasonable rates. “we TT e 
assistance to the ambitious = ies PER Meteo HOE r LITERARY 
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A SPIRITUAL NEW YEAR'S GIFT 
PRIESTS — RELIGIOUS — LAITY 





JANUARY: From God to God, by Fr. Brown, 
$3.50. FEBRUARY: Larks of Umbria, Schim- 
berg, $2.75. MARCH: Christ's Appeal for Love, 
Keppel, $3 (tent). BONUS BOOKS $5 


THERE ARRIVES IN THE MAIL 10 TIMES A YEAR 


a modern religious book expertly chosen! 
Biographies of men and women like our- 
selves. Devotional books, seasonally ap- 
propriate. You open the book with 
hopeful curiosity. You automatically 
begin to read. You think of God and 
the things of God. You gain a surer 
insight into life’s meaning. You escape 
from self to the peace of Christ! 








“RAISE OUR MINDS TO SPIRITUAL DESIRES™ 
(The Litany! 


Read for your soul! No regrets from such read- 

ing (10 minutes a day?). A non-profit group, we 

offer $5 free past selections; in addition, of course, 

to the 5 monthly selections (a half-year) of the 

best current Spiritual Reading ($15 retail value) 
$9 Cash, $20 retail valuel 


ON A $9 HALF-YEAR TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
bonus: two $2.50 books or three $2.00 books. 


Mystery of the Divine Wen Zales $258 $2.50. 
Daniel: Man of Desires (Van Zeller), $2.50. Cap- 
tive Flames; Guiding Star (Knox; Johnson), a 
Heart to Heart (Newman: adapted to pra 
$2.00. Favorite Newman Sermons (O' 
$2.00. Newman's 3 famous books with plan for 
study: Apologia, Idea of a University, Present Posi- 
tion of Catholics, each $2.00. Heaven [An An- 
thology), $2.00. Catherine Tekakwitha (Sargent), 
$2.00. In Diverse Manners (R. Steuart, S.J.}, $2.00. 
OR YOUR TWO CHOICES OF 
JANUARY, 1942: We Would See Jesus; Thi 
That Matter (Fathers Egan and Roche), 2 we 
in one, $3.00. FEBRUARY, 1942: Jeremias: 
Man of Tears (Van Zeller), $2.50. JANUARY, 
1941: Kindly Light (Newman-O'Connell}), $2.50. 
NOVEMBER, 1936: Job The Man Speaks With 
God (Rev. P. Lippert, S.J.}, $2.50. 


SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Rev. Editorial Fathers: 1. Enclosed check of $9, half year; 
$18, year’s 10 books, with books checked, free. 2. Send 
“Gift” notice (wire if possible) to address below. My 
check ($1 up) for your Spiritual ing he Catholic 
Armed Forces, through their Chaplaing, be?e and abroad. 





Name 
Address 
City and State 
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After forty years of continuous publication as a fortnightly 
periodical, The Catholic Mind, beginning this January, 1943, is 
changed to a monthly periodical and will be mailed to the sub- 
scribers during the first week of each month. In its revised form, 
The Catholic Mind retains the features that have made it valu- 
able during the past forty years, and becomes more vital because 
of the renewed purpose of the Editors to secure material that 

explores the new thought of our day. 


Victory and lic Charities 


Peace ... The in Wartime... 
Pope and the Hail, Star of 
as «> Eee theSea... 


Positivist Con- 
tagion ...A 
New Chorus 
for Dixie ... 
What Europe 
Expects of 
America... 


Declining 
Population ... 
Christ in In- 
dustry and 
Commerce... 
Editorials ... 
Quotes Catho- 





It is the hope of the Editorial Board that The Catholic Mind, 
in its new form, will truly express the “Catholic Mind” in its 
contemporary and traditional significance. 


It is their hope, likewise, that you will recognize the need and 
value of this periodical and will subscribe to it for yourself 
and for others. 


One Year $2.00 6 months $1.00 


Sample copy on request 
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